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MY NOTE BOOK 


Last month the annual exhibition of the Ten Amer- 
ican Painters was held at the Durand-Ruel Art Gal- 
leries. The “Ten” are unfortunately only nine this 
year, as death has removed J. H. Twachtman from 
the council. Five of Mr. Twachtman’s paintings 
occupied the west wall, all familiar and all admirable, 
the finest was a landscape entitled, “Snow Bound.” 

Mr. Frank W. Benson showed several pictures, 
among them “Sunlight.” A little, fair-haired girl 
dressed in a white frock who plays with a kitten in 
the lap of a woman in a purplish gown. This won 
the Walter Lippincott prize last winter in Philadel- 
phia. Edward Simmons was represented by only one 
picture entitled, “Afternoon Wind,” a surf view in 
which he reproduces well the waves and spray. 
Among the contributions by J. Alden Weir is a 
charming little landscape called, “Overlooking the 
Village.” Mr. E. C. Tarbell’s “In the Breakfast 
Room,” is an exceedingly clever piece of work. “The 
Lute,” by Thomas W. Denning, shows a little figure 
of a woman in yellow, seated by a carved oak table, 
on which reposes an old-fashioned instrument. 
Robert Reid was represented by four canvases, two 
of them studies for stained glass. Mr. Metcalf’s 
“Battery Park” is an admirable example of the pic- 
torial interest that resides in familiar things. Mr. 
Childe Hassam had several pictures ; the most attrac- 
tive were “Jonquils” and “Snow Storm in the City.” 

* *x k 

THE famous Russian painter Vassili Verestchagin, 
when traveling in Northern India, made an attempt 
to ascend Kazchenjunga, more than twenty-eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

Verestchagin attempted the ascent in January when 
the mountain was covered with ice and snow, and he 
got no higher than fifteen thousand feet. He was 
considered a madman for trying to do that. “Some 
English officers in the neighborhood,” says a recent 
biographer of the painter, “when first they heard of 
his project did all they could to dissuade him from it. 
With his characteristic obstinacy he simply thanked 
them for their advice and went on with his prepara- 
tions for the ascent. ‘At least,’ they said, ‘you will 
never take the lady?’ Madame Verestchagin was 
with him, and had insisted on accompanying him. 
‘ That will depend on her,’ said Verestchagin, and his 
wife went with him. It was a frightful ascent. The 
coolies abandoned them when they had gone a little 
way—these dark-skinned races cannot stand the cold 
—and at last they had only one man, who carried the 
color-box and drawing tools, the use of which was 
Verestchagin’s main object in the journey. The 
painter wanted to go up there to study effects of snow 
and cloud. By and by even this man’s courage failed 
him, it became so intensely cold. They were wading 
in snow up to the knees in some places and in others 
up to the waist. The ponies had been left below. 
There was no house or shelter of any kind. They 
called a halt, and the courier went bach: to get help, 
leaving Verestchagin and his wife on the mountain in 
the midst of the snow, with only a small wood fire 
between them and all but certain death, and with noth- 
ing but snow for meat and drink. They cowered over 
the fire till the falling snow put it out, and then for 
all that day and night till far into the next day they 
struggled as best they could for life. As a final and 
desperate effort, Verestchagin, taking leave of his 
wife, whom he never expected to see again, descended 
until he found men whom he forced to accompany 
him to the rescue of his brave partner.” 

o.¢: 6 


AltTHouGH the intention of handing over to the 
public, as a memorial of his life, the house of the late 
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Lord Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, in 
Holland Park Road has not been fulfilled—and, truth 
to say, much may be urged against the establishment 
of a rate-supported museum in such circumstances 
and so far west—Leighton House is not put merely 
to private uses. All the year round there may be 
visited the collection of Leighton’s drawings and pic- 
tures, and from time to time special exhibitions are 
arranged. The present show is of exceptional inter- 
est. If one were asked to name among living British 
painters he—for, much and in many kinds as women 
have achieved within the past half-century, no woman 
has in our own country given us a great picture—who 
is most earnest, whose aims are loftiest, who as a man 
has exercised a wider influence on those with whom 
he has come in contact, the field of choice would be a 
very limited one. Nor is there much question of the 
painter on whom we should decide—Mr. G. F. Watts. 
Despite his eighty-six years—a tenure of life longer 
than that accorded to many—Mr. Watts yet rises 
almost with the lark, and he is hardly less eager now 
in the following of his purposes than when as a lad of 
twenty he first exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 
the year of Queen Victoria’s Accession. 

The present show in Holland Park Road, open free 
to the public every Tuesday and Saturday, and on 
other days by payment of one shilling, comprises 
more than fifty works by Mr. Watts, lent, among 
others, by the artist himself, by Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
}arrington, Mr. Watson Armstrong, Colonel Sir 
Horatio Davies, Mr. Senior, and the Rev. S. A. 
Thompson Yates. Inasmuch as some of the examples 
date as far back as 1836 and others were painted last 
year, the visitor is enabled to trace more or less com- 
pletely the development of Mr. Watts’ art, the excur- 
sions he has undertaken in this and that direction. 
One of the earliest pictures probably is a portrait of 
Sir Frederick Adams, who commanded a brigade at 
the battle of Waterloo, which at first glance might 
well be mistaken for a Lawrence. It arrests us 
immediately, if only because here we find a picture 
by a living artist painted quite sincerely in the tradi- 
tion of the day, and that day the afternoon, so to 
speak, of the culminating period in native portraiture. 
Wilkie, Morland, Blake—these and other artists evi- 
dently imposed the temper of their mind upon Watts 
in his earlier days. Then there was Italy. One of the 
best examples of Italian influence is a large compo- 
sition of half-draped figures grouped about trees, 
whose suggestions of resonant tone, of rhythmic lines, 
of splendid greatness, mark it out as a particularly 
interesting exhibit. The catalogue gives its date as 
about 1850. A full-length presentment of Mrs. 
Nassau Senior, painted in 1857, is in part under the 
dominion of pre-Raphaelite ideals, although in no true 
sense did Mr. Watts and Rossetti go hand in hand. 
“Mrs. Hughes”—mother of the author of “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays”—is signed “Signor,” the name 
by which Mr. Watts is known to his intimates. The 
effect of the Malvern landscape which forms the back- 
ground is delicate and fine when observed from a 
certain distance. From these portraits we may turn 
to quite recently executed presentments like those of 
Earl Roberts, Mr. George Meredith, the Countess of 
Darnley, and their companions; or we may go back 
again to the “John Stuart Mill,” of 1875, the decora- 
tively handled “Countess Somers,” or the “Miss 
Gurney,” afterward Countess of Dudley, of 1883. 

One of the greatest portraits ever painted by Mr. 
Watts, one of the most noteworthy contributions to 
sritish art of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is here. “Dr. Joachim,” which was painted in 
the sixties. Another picture which should not be 
missed is the view of Naples, apparently begun in 


1887 and finished in 1892. 








THE pictures forming the collections of the late 
Clarence King, William H. Fuller, Theodore Weil, 
and H. Victor Newcomb were sold at Mendelssohn 
Hall on the evenings of March 13 and 14. Mr. 
Kirby, of the American Art Association, conducted 
the sale. The total amount realized for the two 
evenings was $138,300. 

Among the most interesting of the evenings’ sales 
were the following, the titles of the paintings, names 
of the artists, and purchasers, and the price paid 
being given: 


“ Venice,” Félix Ziem; C. Strattsburg........ $325 
‘Tiger in the Desert, Antoine Louis Barye; 
RT rere ee Ter rer TS 300 
“ Lion Listening,” Antoine Louis Barye ; Cot- 
Se 8, here rrr re er 600 


“Water Lilies,” John La Farge; Mr. Zaccachi 325 
“ Cliffs of Dover,” J. M. W. Turner; Tooth & 


OE I SR ae eee ee re ee 1,250 
‘Fruit and Berries,” Alfred William Hunt ; 
ic OF RS ee err er rr ee 220 
“A Scene in Rome,” Samuel Prout; Fishel, 
PE I EEE oon ss an eheeie eee esee 270 
‘A Dog’s Head,” Sir Edwin Landseer; M. A. 
DE ck kc ndhdcerecenedaane denne ek 270 
‘Bringing Home the Flock,” Anton Mauve; 
ee eee ere ere 1,625 
“A River Scene,” Martin Rico; Mr. Chester. 525 
“An Old English Mansion,” George S. EI- 
good ; ee Se. SO ors eeura veces nie 225 
‘Lion and Lioness,” John M. Swan; W. 
PENI fos ook Ges anes ey Soewouion goo 
Mother and Child,” Josef Israeis; Knoedler 
a ee eer er ere eer 2,125 
‘The Sisters,” Albert Neuhuys; Tooth & 
eer ee ee ee ee 1,200 
‘At the Seashore,” B. T. Blommers; Cottier 
Pa pathic sin pw (ain aud 6 can weenie erecta eleva armies 1,000 
“Sheep Feeding,” Anton Mauve; Knoedler & 
MN aie ce el ls ae ea a ed 2,360 
‘ Landscape,” J. du Chattel; J. T. Goodwin. 330 


‘On the Lagoon,” B. Galofré; Mr. Sprague... 310 
The Seine Near Bennecourt—Floating Ice,” 


Claude Monet; James F. Sutton........ 3,500 
‘Near Argenteuil—Winter,” Claude Monet; 
Ee Se ere rere 2,000 
‘Autumn on the Seine,’”’ Claude Monet; Du- 
RINNE, as eis ps cca vibes oe weite: ts sae 3,000 
Near Vetheuil—Floating Ice,” Claude Mo- 
t= RE NE oss oie b cicdice sas cccaene 2,900 
Etretat—Sunset,” Claude Monet; Hugo 
ccc csunemmtadieneendudesenes 2,700 
“Dawn at Antibes,” Claude Monet; G. A. 
SE. Wiis bdube6atebtedndbesirsecees ,500 
‘ Belle-Isle—Shunshine,” Claude Monet; Du- 
PE, ho oics aw adiewks sae en’ saeee 1,900 
“ Apple Blossoms,” Claude Monet; Kavedler 
ee SN a i asi hil tee mania hee etn 2,100 
‘Cliff at Pourville,” Claude Monet; urand- 
DE, <pchitned irckderddenakas sane tous 3,100 
‘L’Aiguille d’Etretat,” Claude Monet; Du- 
oe ere one So enmeer ee 1,900 
‘Coastguard at Pourville — Moonlight,” 
Claude Monet; S. J. Bayne............ 3,000 
“Cattle in Pasture,” Emile Van Marcke; F. 
I hr snd wralciins Alba. ac artaeiiene’s 4,700 
“ Landscape,” Narcisse Virgile Diaz; John A. 
Schthack dw Dit lt ac lg 16,000 
“The Falconers,” R. Goubie; T. B. Ball..... 675 
‘The Kissing Bridge,” G. H. Boughton; S. S. 
ES teed inti Near niin eine abe aad emcidine 775 
‘Home from Shopping,” Sir L. Alma Ta- 
Ss SB WN << etcennncevunsciens 1,650 
“ Twilight,” George Inness; Fishel, Ad'er & 
EE: Wb ChE Cia d dina anid es Laas 1,000 
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“A Bursting Shell,” Adolf Schreyer; Gail B. 





SS, err ee Tre ee 5,100 


‘Sword Dancers,” Jean Léon Gérome; F. 
EN, dtienckveedwessencennee es’ 1,600 
“Lady Reading,” Emile Munier; F. Hause- 


SN ide cee wes ba sabe eo aguawsnaden 425 


‘A Fine Day in Wales,” B. W. Leader; F. 


SE, a ee vice Swedes tineews ee niew goo 


“ Refreshments,” Raimundo de Madrazo; F. 


RE ELSE Spe Pera ean a eee 550 


‘Family Group,” J. G. Meyer Von Bremen; 


pe ee re 2,300 


‘Porteuse de Lait,” Jean Francois Millet ; 


MEI BP OI oo n.b ik kok é oc ccatlacccact 6,000 


‘A Standard Bearer,” J. L. E. Meissonier ; 


fk Se re 1,400 


‘A Barn Interior, with Sheep,” Charles Emile 


Jacque; Fishel, Adler & Swartz......... 850 


‘His Favorite Flowers,” J. G. Vibert; Mrs. 


Sic tbtnnvdscandbctusnces 1,275 
‘A Standard Bearer,” E. Zamacois; Mrs. 
SE ME ii wnntrcckestdmeenedes 700 
“The Dead Christ,” Sixteenth Century— 
PURE MO ac odnevenvinescvcnces 250 
‘Descent from the Cross,” Sixteenth Century 
—Flemish; Mrs. White................ 1,800 
‘Madonna and Child,” Sixteenth Century— 
POMEENS WIGS vcscincesccedsccvess 700 
‘ Portrait of a Lady,” Paulus Moreelse; Stan- 
Dl sthitedseenadsthdrdtsdentaeas wndecen 3,000 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman,” Nicolaas Maes; 
DY Ske dicitenswacbatpecaenas ed 1,400 
‘A Camp,” E. Berne-Bellecour; Saxias...... 1,125 
‘At the Fireside,” W. A. Bouguereau; Hol- 
me 8 rere erS 1,300 
“Mussel Gatherers,” Charles Sprague Pearce; 
ie IS i dna cikde wand dinepaed sie 375 
‘ Mosque of Mohammed Ali, Cairo,” R. Swain 
Gifford ; J. Reidmeister.......:.......0. 410 
“An Italian Maiden,” Jules Lefebvre; G. G. 
EE cawadeseneenas es re 470 
‘The Mendicant,” Louis Gallait ; G. G. Benja- 
DE Set cetedwdibudiewnensdss shin eiedes 300 
‘ Hagar and Ishmael,” L. Courtat; A.J. Welch = 225 
‘The Collector,” Girolamo Induno’; E. Lev- 
SE Mn oSea Soind phbddenn ss hgeccecces 
‘ Marseilles,” Félix Ziem; Cottier & Co...... 525 
‘ Landscape,” Henri Harpignes; A. A. Healy 170 
‘Interior of a Cathedral,” Johannes Bosboom; 
AO See eS Pee ee 275 
“A Farm in Holland,” J. H. Weissenbruch; 
66-55% teh canswercenedieese 230 
“A Village Street—Winter,” Henry Stacquet ; 
EE aad docedd eecaaen en's 3s oo 
‘ Landscape and Cattle,” George Poggenbeek ; 
Fishel, Adler & Swartz................. 270 
“A Dutch River Scene,” J. H. Weissenbruch; 
Oe ee 400 
‘Fishing Boats Unloading,” Hendrik Willem 
Mesdag; Glendenning.................. 210 
“ Calves,” Anton Mauve; Tooth & Sons...... 1,150 
“A Street Scene in Rouen,” Jules Lessore; 
eS a or ee er ee 300 
“The Enemies,” J. C. Vilbert; T. C. Noe.... 400 
‘The Young Musician,” Edouard Frere; F. H. 
a Othninds teive ce duses ctr abe’, 510 
‘Bull Fight,” J. R. Brascassat ; T. R. Ball.... 1,425 
‘ Silence in the Wood,” C. A. Lenoir...... 700 


‘Scene at Georgetown, Connecticut,’”’ David 
Johnson; Charles Strassburg 24 
‘Cat and Kittens,” L. Eugene Lambert; Mrs. 


PE tts iciwihind hd edwes waists ches 370 


“An Arab Chief,” Adolf Schreyer; A. Tooth 


PD tic cient teh cumniieGtbiakaneees 1,725 


“ Preparing for a Journey,” Jules Worms; T. 


ee re Re ih a ee en 280 
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“At Ease,” Charles Meissonier ; I. M. Lichten- 


nies tJRdeNe bea Wawa do clog eke eine $325 
“The Artist’s Pony,” Rosa Bonheur; Tooth & 

PD Kiph . cc detd nee mcage oii w a keene 850 
“ Truth,” Jules Lefebvre ; Pauline Chase...... 410 
“ Head of a Child,” W. A. Bouguereau; Max 

Ga Se ok bs Rak MS ile el vieinwis 600 
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‘Nymph and Cupid,” Narcisse Virgile Diaz; 

B. Wheeler 25 
The Painter’s Rest,” J. G. Vibert........... 825 
‘ Landscape,” J. B. C. Corot; A. Richmond... 
Morning,” Jules Dupré; Charles Strassburg. 2,050 
‘A Girl of Smyrna,” J. L. Gérome; A. B. 


DL se arsant Ue ind ekaalhe se ees a 725 
“The Jam Pot,” Erskine Nicol; W. W. Sea- 

a Poe ee ee 930 
“ Tiger in Repose,” J. L. Gérome; Mrs. White. 760 
“The Lava Bed—Mussel Gathering,” Pierre 

Se ae eee 400 
“ The Dance,” A. Casanova; W..S. Hughes... 925 





J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, the artist, whose tragic death 
by falling down an elevator shaft recently is 
especially sad, from the fact that only a couple of 
‘minutes wait were necessary, and he could have gone 
to his destination in perfect safety, was born in 

3oston in July, 1843. At an early age he started as a 
wood engraver. In the Civil War he served with the 
Forty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers. In 1866 he 
went to Paris, where he studied under Edouard Frére. 
After further studies at the acaclemy in Antwerp he 
returned to the United States and opened a studio in 
Boston. During the Carlist war he made many 
sketches in Spain. In 1882 he was elected an asso- 
ciate member of the National Academy. Among his 
earlier works which gained for him a leading position 
in the art world were “Which Is Umpire?’ “Sear 
Leaf,” “Not So Ugly as He Looks,” “Your Good 
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Health,” “Where the Two Paths Meet,” “Song With- 
out Words,” and many other favorites. 

Three types of his American girl are now on exhibi- 
tion at Knoedler’s Art Gallery, 34 Fifth Avenue. In 
his earlier work Mr. Champney signed his pictures 
“Champ,” but later gave his full name. He became 
a leader of the pastel school, it is said, by accident. 
A pupil asked him so many questions about pastels 
that he experimented and found a success so surpris- 
ing that he largely confined his efforts to pastels. 

Mr. Champney was one of the charter members of 
the National Arts Club, and was elected Governor 
on April 8. Two weeks ago he delivered a lecture at 
the club on “Pastels.” Many who have not seen him 
since will most readily recall his skill as shown in two 
illustrations he made with amazing rapidity. He 
changed a cloud into an ideal head of a girl, outlined 
and completed a landscape with a few touches, and 
thoroughly delighted his company with what he called 
his “‘stunts.”’ 

Mr. Champney was a member of the Century Club, 
Players’ Club, Twilight Club, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and the American Fine Arts Society. 
its 


THE Art Academy of Cincinnati, O., begins 


summer term on June 15, lasting to the latter part of 
August, a period of ten weeks. 

The location of the academy is especially favorable 
for summer work. Situated in Eden Park at an eleva- 
tion of 350 feet above the Ohio River, it has good 
light and fresh air. The park of two hundred acres 
contains a variety of landscape material for those who 
wish to work out of doors. 

About two hundred feet away is the Art 
to which students have free access. There 
tions of paintings, sculpture, ceramics, textiles, metal 
work, objects of art of many other kinds, and a library 
of reference books. 

The work will be partly indoors from the model, the 
cast, or still-life, according to the student's ability ; 
and partly out of doors from landscape.. Any medium 
may be used; charcoal, pastel, oil or water colors. 


Museum 


are collec- 


The tuition fees are exceedingly moderate and 
range as follows: Drawing and Painting, $20; 


Modeling, $20; Designing, $15; Porcelain Painting, 


$15. A reduction will be made to students in two or 
more classes. 

The drawing and painting classes are under the 
able management of V. Nowottry. Mr. C. J. Barn- 


horn directs the modeling classes, and Miss Anna Riis 
has charge of the classes in designing and porcelain 
painting. 

Students wishing to enter themselves for the sum 
mer classes should white to J. H. Gest, Director. 

THE Spanish artists of Paris, undet 
of Don Raymundo de Madrazo, have been holding 
their second annual exhibition of painting and sculp- 
ture at the Durand-Ruel Galleries in the Rue le Pele- 
tier. Half a dozen figure pieces by Eduardo Leon 
Garrido, the painter, and one by Madrazo appeared 
—to mention among the twenty-one exhibitors the 
two artists best known in the United States. 


* ok 


the Presidency 


National Arts Club, 
37-39 W. 34th St., Manhattan 

THE collection of statuary and paintings which is 
being shown at the National Arts Club until the 16th, 
represents the objects gathered by Miss Loie Fuller 
during her stay in Paris. There are paintings by 
Rochgrosse, Louis Kronberg, Levy Dhurmer and 
others, but the largest part of the collection is stat- 
uary. Miss Fuller has a great admiration for Rodin, 
and has more pieces by him in plaster and bronze 
than have ever been shown at one time in the United 
States. 
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Among the Rodins are his Adam and his Eve, his 
statue ot Despair, the head of his statue to Balzac, 
which was refused by the Monument Committee, a 
fragment from his great doorway representing the 
Inferno. Moreover, there is a portrait by John 5S. 
Sargent of the sculptor taken some years ago as well 
as a photograph ot him by Steichen, which is quite 
recent. A dozen drawings in color by Rodin will be 
of great interest to artists, though the public will not 
make much of them. An oil portrait of Rodin, as he 
appeared a good while ago, is by Jean Paul Laurens. 
‘There is a dry point of Rodin etched by the famous 
Bastien Le Page, together with a bust of Rodin by 
Camille Claudel. 

Casts of the statuary by Pierre Rodin which dec- 
orated the front of Miss Fuller’s theater are to be 
seen, together with a little marble statuette by Riviere 
having the head and feet in ivory. Besides paintings 
representing Miss Fuller in the dance, there are 
medals and even ornaments of the person in the form 
of jewelry; some pieces of carved furniture are also 
decorated with shapes of dancers. 

A piece of luster pottery by Clement Massier, rep~ 
resents Loie Fuller in the dance. Other objects are 
fine pieces of glass by Emil Galle, a fan painted by 
Benjamin Constant, and a case of medals by Pierre 
Roche. 

* ok Ox 

A NEw exhibition has been opened by the Print 
Department of the New York Public Library, which 
is of special interest to art students. It consists of 
color plates published by the Arundel Society, ot 
England, which were issued during the fifties and 
sixties, and still remain the only satisfactory repro- 
ductions in color of the works of ‘the Italian masters 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
Next to seeing the paintings themselves, the best 
thing, of course, is to study adequate reproductions 
in which not only drawing and composition, but the 
color as well, are given. And there is another point 
to be noted: not a few of the paintings copied for the 
Arundel Society are either so unfavorably placed or 
have suffered so much as to make it impossible now 
to get an adequate idea of the artist’s work from the 
originals themselves. Under these circumstances, the 
summary view of three centuries of Italian art offered 
by the present exhibition cannot fail to be of interest 
and distinct use to students and lovers of art. 

Painters such as Giotto (St. Francis Frescoes), 
Masaccio, Filippino Lippi (“St. Peter Delivered”), 
Fra Angelico, Botticelli (“Venus Rising from the 
Sea”), Ghirlandajo (“Death of St. Francis”), Man- 
tegna, Perugino, Pinturicchio, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Del Sarto and others, are 
represented by some of their noblest productions. 

While Italian fresco painting was the primary sub- 
ject chosen for illustration by the society, the Flemish 
and German schools were also included in its plans. 
Color prints after the Brothers Van Eyck, Memling, 
Holbein, and Durer, can therefore be seen here. 

The exhibition is, of course, free to the public. 

Joun W. VAN Oost. 





THE PAINTING OF SKIES 


In painting a pure blue sky, it is also necessary 
to render, in some manner, its vibrating quality, 
caused by continual slight changes of temperature 
and density, which make the blue, even of the clear- 
est sky, vary irregularly, in a manner not obvious 
at a glance, but apparent to one who looks atten- 
tively. Some modern painters as much exaggerate 
this vibrating tone of the sky as others fail to observe 
it. The skies of the former are spotty, and, as it 
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were, filled with blue snow-flakes ; those of the latter 
sort are monstrous, dead and uninteresting. Per- 
haps the best rendering of this aerial effect is in the 
pictures of certain old masters, thinly painted over 
a brilliant white ground, which shows through ir- 
regularly, but not obviously. The water-colorist 
will do well to study them whenever he has a 
chance. In modern oil-paintings the sky is painted 
solidly, in order to preserve the transparency of the 
foreground. The irregularity must then be gained 
by avoiding an absolute uniformity of tone and 
touch. Absolutely uniform gradations, it need 
hardly be added, are also to be avoided; but the 
water-colorist can learn little from modern oil-paint- 
ings in this regard, because, even when he paints in 
gouache, he relies in great part on the tone of the 
paper showing through his work for’ transparency 
and atmospheric quality. 

In painting a clear, blue sky, it is well to use at 
least two brushes—a large, flat brush for moisten- 
ing the paper and one or more pointed, sable 
brushes for laying the washes and modifying them. 
In working from nature, it will be as well to lay the 
first pale tint, gradating it toward light at the 
bottom with the sable brush. You will then wait 
for that tint to dry completely; afterward moisten 
the paper with the soft, flat brush, and while it is 
moist work in a darker blue with the point of the 
sable, in separate touches, which run and blend on 
the moist paper, so as to make a slightly irregular 
gradation of color from top to bottom. Most com- 
monly the clearest sky is not of a clear blue, but 
grayish, and changes in tone toward the horizon, 
becoming there yellowish or purplish. It will in 
general be truer to nature to make the first tint of 
a pale, transparent yellow, like raw Sienna, to go on 
as above, and when finishing, work in the purple 
haze at the horizon at the same time that you grad- 
uate and deepen the blue of the upper sky. To do 
this successfully, it may be necessary to moisten 
the paper twice, or, perhaps, three times, always 
allowing it to get thoroughly dry before remoisten 
ing it, for otherwise the color already laid would 
work up and make the sky look turbid and cloudy. 

Our skies in summer often present very impres 
sive form effects, which even the beginner will 
want to imitate. The curtain-like folds of the thun- 
der-cloud are often much more pronounced. with us 
than they are in Europe. Nevertheless, the hints 
given by Mr. Cassagne about it will serve as hints 
for the painting of the stormiest skies. In the first 
place, though water-color is a much readier medium 
in sketching than oil, still all attempt at exact re 
production of the forms of a stormy sky must be 
abandoned when working from nature. One can, 
by practise, learn to note quickly the principal rela 
tions of tones, to mark the high lights, divide the 
clouds into groups, and distinguish their distances 
As for their shapes, which are constantly changing, 
and never for two seconds the same, one can only 
classify them more or less roughly, and by making 
use of the accidents of the process symbolize rather 
than copy their equally accidental forms. The great 
masses of the clouds should be quickly and broadly 
indicated by a few pencil lines. Then, the paper 
first moistened by the large brush, and the two or 
three principal tones that are observed rather 
thickly mixed in sufficient quantity on the palette, 
some of each of these tones are taken up with sable 
brushes specially reserved for them. The clouds 
are modeled first with the lightest tone, next with 
a darker, last with the darkest, all being laid, one 
into tthe other, without allowing the paper to be- 
come dry. With a little blotting-paper or chamois 
the high lights, which may have been covered down 


in the rapid modeling of the masses, may be re- 










gained; and the pure sky from which the storm- 
clouds detach themselves may be put in last, mixing 
a little white with the color on the palette. Broad 
and soft lights can be taken out with a brush free 
of color, which may be kept dipped in the water- 
holder for that purpose. A sky thus quickly put in 
is likely to present forms that are too sharp and 
angular, and tones too dark and heavy. A large 
“softener” dipped in clean water may be passed 
lightly two or three times over these parts to take 
up some of the color and soften the outlines. This 
remedy should be used with circumspection, for one 
is readily tempted to carry it to far. 

The color of the sky affects all of the landscape, 
and especially the distance. If the sky is blue the 
cast shadows and reflected lights will be blueish, the 
more so the nearer they are to the horizon. If the 
sky is gray, they will be grayish. It is best, there- 
fore, and particularly when the distance is interest- 
ing, to paint that part of the picture first. The sky 
being next attacked, its colors toward the horizon 
can be carried over the distance, blending with it and 
softening its outlines. Turner usually followed the 
opposite process, first carrying the tones of his sky 
over a great part of his landscape; but it is much 
safer for amateurs to work in the way indicated 
above. If any portions of the distance still look too 
hard after the sky tones have been carried over 
them, as sometimes happens, they may be moistened 
with a camel’s-hair or sable brush, after having been 
allowed to get dry, and with a small ox-hair or flat 
sable they may be rubbed lightly until the harshness 
disappears. It should not be necessary to repeat the 
caution just given not to carry this process any 
farther than is absolutely necessary. The clearness 
of our atmosphere at some seasons makes it very 
difficult to paint the distances so as to make them 
keep their place. We see too much detail. We 
would advise young painters to study first and most 
those conditions of the atmosphere which are more 
favorable to landscape painting. The mists of early 
spring, the haze of the autumn, the murky sky of the 
neighborhood of large cities, offer more beautiful as 
well as easier effects than the very clear air which 
most people like because it is good to breathe. 
Travelers who have been on very great heights say 
that sunrise and sunset effects on high mountain- 
tops are usually weak and disappointing in color. 
It may be one of the compensations of civilization 
that as we lose the wilder sorts of landscape, we gain 
in richness of atmospheric tone. 





ENGRAVING OR ETCHING ON CLASS 


ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 

THE glass to be engraved must be covered with a 
thin coat of wax or of bitumen and wax combined, to 
effect which take a bowl of melting bees’-wax, and, 
if a sheet or flat piece of glass, brush it over with 
the wax one or more times, as may be rendered 
necessary, depending on the heat of the fluid bees’- 
wax, the thickness and coldness of the sheet of glass, 
and the temperature of the atmosphere of the apart- 
ment. A narrow rim or edge should be formed of 
the wax right round the sheet of glass, so as to con- 
tain the acid when poured on. In the case of wine 
elasses or such-like things, dip them once or more 
times into the bowl of melting wax. The glass being 
waxed over, sketch upon the wax the pattern or 
design required to be engraved with a sharp steel 
needle or pointed instrument, bearing in mind to 
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and delightful association of forms 
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make the lines upon the wax of the precise thickness 
or fineness desired to be engraved upon the glass; 
likewise let the wax be well cleared out of the lines. 
The design being sketched upon the wax, cover the 
surface with hydrofluoric acid, and expose the work 
to the heat of the sun’s rays, taking care, however, 
that the wax be not melted, otherwise the pattern will 
be spoiled. Let the whole remain for four or five 
hours, during which time a whitish powder will be 
seen rising to the surface of the floating acid, which is 
the displaced glass in solution. At the end of this 
time wash the glass, which is now engraved, perfectly 
free from the wax and acid with spirits of turpentine. 
EXQUISITE ETCHING ON GLASS. 

This process may be effected on glass vessels as 
well as on flat surfaces, but it is well that the glass 
be thick and of the best quality. Prepare the glass 
by covering it with wax and bitumen (the latter is 
to be preferred) in the same manner as directed in 
the last paragraph. Describe the pattern or design 
likewise with a sharp steel needle, as before directed, 
and pour over the whole surface of the work hydro- 
fluoric acid. When the whole has been subjected to 
the acid under the sun’s rays for a couple of hours, 
stop out the acid from those portions of the engrav- 
ing intended to be fine delicate strokes, by use of 
Brunswick black. Let the work remain for another 
hour, and stop out by the same method the acid from 
those portions of the etching intended by the opera- 
tor to be of moderate intensity. Then let the hydro- 
fluoric acid remain upon the lines intended to be of 
the greatest intensity for an hour or two longer, 
after which wash the glass clean, and the etching will 
be found to have been executed with the greatest 
delicacy and effect. 

EMBOSSING ON GLASS. 

This process is the converse of engraving and etch- 
ing. It embellishes the glass by rendering its ground 
dull, while its pattern or device remains bright and 
transparent. This kind of glass has gained great 
favor, as it frees the inmates of its inclosure from the 
annoyance of being overlooked, while it affords them 
the opportunity of seeing without being seen. To 
emboss glass, paint over the ground with varnish, 
and then pour hydrofluoric acid upon the work, and 
let it remain for a few hours until the device is etched 
upon the glass to a sufficient depth to leave the 
design raised. Wash off the acid, as also the varnish, 
and grind the ground by means of a little fine emery 
powder and a flat piece of glass. Do not take too 
much emery powder, and see that the etched pattern 
does not get filled up with the powder, or the bright- 
ness of the pattern will be destroyed; a little, however 
—-insufficient to fill up the etching, which would cause 
it to meet the power of the glass rubber—will not 


hurt. Thus the etching, having remained untouched 
in the grinding process, is left bright, while the 


ground has become dull, its original bright surface 
having been removed by the grinding process. 
Hydrofluoric acid is bought in rubber bottles by the 
ounce or pound. Great care must be exercised that 
it does not touch the hands. 
SOURCE OF ORNAMENTAL ART 

ORNAMENTAL art owes its origin to the deeply 
rooted desire to assimilate and harmonize the prod 
uct of the hand with those of nature. 
ages, with a painful sense of the 
between the boundless variety of 
own simple, unadorned utensils, are impelled to 
adorn plain surfaces. In cultured nations this ten- 
dency has a higher aim, giving both to an harmonious 
and colors. 


Hence sav- 
striking contrast 
nature and their 
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SIDEBOARD DECORATION, FROM THE FRENCH 


ENAMEL IN DECORATION 


ENAMEL formed on a metal field, as distinct from 
a mere fusible glaze on pottery or other non-metallic 
material, claims a position in decorative art which 
it has not yet been accorded. Opaque, translucent, 
or transparent, true enamel offers tones of a special 
quality, all its own, and, when opaque, has the capa- 
city to color the rays it reflects. The painting of the 
ground with colored pigments mixed with enamel 
and frit can be made to supply a variety of effects 
where the enamel is transparent. Not merely in the 
ornamentation of caskets, vases, candlesticks, lamp- 
stands, etc., as well as in jewelry is this enamel avail- 
able, but to touch off and enhance color effects on 
walls and ceilings, with depressed or raised plastic 
work, in which it may be embedded as part of the 
design. Similarly it admits of the decoration of fur- 
niture panels, in border, corner, or center. 





ENAMEL itself simply consists of certain salts (sili- 
cates, borates of sodium, potass and lead), mixed 
with metallic oxides laid usually on copper and forced 
in a muffle over furnace. In ancient Persia exterior 
walls of mosques and palaces were coated with 
enamel, brilliantly illustrating the beauties of a style 
of involved ornament which fairly revels in graceful 
outlines. The secret of that application is lost, but 
nothing prevents the setting of the plates bearing 
enamels in plastic material before hardening. All 
enamels are laid in pulverized form, dry or moistened, 
in cells or between thin ridges of the metal, which 
has been carefully annealed, and thus a pattern may 
be produced in different colors. The fine ridges may 
be brought up above the surface and ground down to 
it, and if of copper, gilded, the filagree work in the 
body of the enamel thus constituting real cloisonné. 
This Byzantine method, practised at Limoges cen- 
turies since, does not appear to have been revived in 
Europe on any scale; we only hear of occasional 
“examples” in England. But there is another 
method of enameling which commends itself for su- 
perb effects, and which really ranks first in enameling 
art. it consists in displaying here and there shadows 
and gold hatchings on the metal ground in parts, 





either wholly exposed or displayed through variation 
of depth of the enamel. Another process which 
belongs equally to the past is the etching designs in 
metal, or producing them in low relief, their contours 
marked by the graver, these looming up with softened 
radiance from the ground. In a Limoges process, 
practised in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the lights were picked out in gold, white and 
other colors being obtained by the use of paillettes 
or foils. It is easy to perceive what fine results are 
obtainable with enamels partly disposing metal 
grounds or encrusting figures in mural decoration. 





THE Chinese and Japanese apply enamel very 
effectively to round as well as flat surfaces on their 
hollow copper vases. The large scale on which 
enamels may be executed is shown in a superb ancient 
altar piece in St. Mark’s, Venice. The late re-discov- 
ery of the means of enameling glass, as in some 
ancient Oriental ware—the Viennese so-called enamel 
being merely paint on glass blended with or attached 
by heat to the vitreous surface—is yet a secret in the 
hands of one man. 





IN METAL ornamentation of numerous minor 
articles there is a more free introduction of good 
opaque enamels, chiefly monochrome, but the full 
capacity of enamels in the way of enrichment is not 
fully realized, as displayed in partial exposure of 
grounds, whether gold, silver, or copper gilt, as part 
of the design, or when transparent, sheathing incised, 
or enveloping metallic figures and devices, which 
loom up with fine effect. That the full resources of 
the enameling art will come into play in this sphere, 
as in what may be more properly termed decorative 
art, there can be no question. 





DECORATIVE VASES. 

GREEK and Greco-Italian designs will always 
prove the most valuable sources of design for decora- 
tive vases. In these we get the refined result of ages 
of labor in the potter’s art. Some of the most superb 
productions were simple and bright with repose in 
the ornament, sharp and distinct as it appears. Some 
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may be copied and applied; others are suggestive. 
Seldom is the decoration chargeable with superflu- 
ities, and the grotesque element, which appears 
unsuited to keramics, is rarely present. 

LINSEED OIL VARNISH. 

It wAs in the time of Charlemagne, that era in the 
history of art, that linseed oil, so indispensable to the 
painter and decorator, was first introduced, being 
boiled with such materials as mastic resin. It was 
only in the twelfth century that the means of mixing 
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made on the subject it was found that at the usua} 
temperature of the atmosphere (60° Fahrenheit), the: 
best glue prepared from white bones absorbed twelve 
times its weight of water, the jelly that was formed 
being firm and elastic. Glue from dark bones ab- 
sorbed only nine times its weight in water, and the 
resulting jelly was not so firm. Ordinary glue that 
had been prepared from refuse absorbed only five 
times its weight, and the jelly it formed was so weak 
that it broke into pieces when touched, while the 
commonest glue of all only absorbed three and a 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY, SUITABLE FOR SUMMER CUSHION 


the oil with solid colors for tempera paintings and 
gilt surfaces came to light. 


CLUE FOR MOLD MAKINC 


GLuE, if possible, should always be purchased in 
hot weather, for any glue that is not perfectly hard 
then is of inferior quality, and should be rejected, for 
it does not hold so well, and is liable to become 
putrid. Neither is the use of it so profitable as the 


employment of a better kind, as damp glue weighs 
heavier than dry. The best way to test the quality of 
glue is to put a piece of it in water for twenty-four 
hours. 


In the course of some experiments that were 





half times its weight. The best glue makes a very 
material for preparing molds to take the 
impression of various objects, as, owing to its being 
so elastic, it may be easily detached from the object 
when cold. The mold of a coin or medallion may 
be easily taken by placing the coin in a saucer and 
pouring over it the liquid glue, taking care that the 
fluid is nearly cold. When the glue has set and is 
quite cold, the article may be easily detached from 
the elastic mold. 

The reverse can then be cast in plaster of Paris, or 
some metallic alloys. The following melts at 150° F.: 
Lead, two parts: tin, one part; cadmium, one part; 
bismuth, four parts. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


SOMETHING a little different in afternoon tea tables 
is in the shape of an old-fashioned stand, with one 
slender support in the center and three teet branch- 
ing out from the lower part. The only difference is 
that there are three of them in one, two tiny tables, 
one above the other, and graduated in size, the upper 
one very tiny, upon the top of the larger table. 

A square-cornered table of good size, longer than 
it is wide, has the top inlaid with different colored 
woods, not in a stereotyped manner, but in big brown 
leaves of woodbine, some with the leaves pertect and 
full size, and the others with only a few divisions 
showing, as if the leaves were laid carelessly upon the 
table. ‘Lhe effect is delightful. 

One of the best of the tall clocks in the black oak, 
after the mission style, is more than usually simple 
in outline. The top is rounded, the face of the clock 
like the rest of it being of solid black oak, with the 
hours and hands in heavy brass. There is a glass 
door to the lower part, and the long pendulum can be 
seen swinging. It is more suggestive of the real 
grandfather’s clock than the others with metal faces 
in a framework of straight black posts. 

The little narrow adjustable book racks which are 
usually placed upon the library table to hold the 
books in constant use are to be found as tables, little 
long narrow stands, in a word, just the adjustable 
book rack, with legs to it. 

Another little table for the same purpose is similar 
in shape. It is slightly broader across than the stand 
with adjustable top, and it has upright pieces at each 
end and a couple of partitions in the middle, these 
being about the height of a book as it is placed with 
its back and title up. This small stand has one 
drawer and two shelves beneath. 

A handsome mahogany music cabinet, the upper 
part with two closed doors and the lower part cur- 
tained, has the doors of the upper part inlaid with 
squares of a lighter wood, and on them portraits of 
four of the greatest composers. 

Another way shown of using these bamboo settles 
is to have a canopy at the top. In addition to the 
Oriental fabrics fans are used for the decorations. 

There is any amount of variety in the shaving 
stands-for men. They come in all sorts of styles, 
from the skeleton frame surmounted by a glass to a 
narrow chest of drawers. Many of these stands are 
in oak, and there may be one drawer beneath the 
square top and four long legs, several small drawers 
at the top or three large ones, a shelf, and still other 


drawers beneath, or there are stands like narrow 
chiffoniers, with drawers the full length. As a rule 


there are several tiny drawers at the top for the shav- 
ing implements. The many-drawer stand commend- 
ably takes the place of a bureau in a small house. 
The drawers are short, but they would accommodate 
a shirt or a shirt waist comfortably. 

The skeleton stands are frequently of metal, and 
the glass can be raised and lowered at will. 

A piece of furniture which is distinctly French is in 
gilt, frame, and canework. It is an indescribable 
piece of furniture, a long caned sofa or settle, but 
with no back, unless the high piece, like a chair back, 
which finishes one end and is carried a little way 
around the sides, may be called a back. This is an 
imported piece, and there are chairs of gilded cane to 
match. 

A handsome table lamp for electricity is in the 
form of a snake, the bodv being about two yards in 
length. The loose curl of the lower part of the body 
forms the standard; the other part of the body, stand- 
ing upright, forms the stem, and the head bends at 
the top, and the mouth holds the lamp shade, a beau- 
tiful thing of metal and glass, pagoda-shaped. - 
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Strong, heavy mats of straw for the summer home 
are from the East. Damascus mats they are called. 
‘They are of the natural straw color, with a simple 
conventional design in some dark tone in the center. 
A large mat some two yards or more long will cost 
$5.50, and the.smallest, not quite half the size, will 
cost $2. 

Turkish coffee mills, which are in the form of long 
brass tubes with a handle to be screwed on at the top, 
cost $5 in the largest size and $2.50 in a smaller size. 
These are useful tor high teas where coffee is made in 
the dining room, for studio parties and the like, as 
they are interesting and ornamental. The coffee can 
be ground in the sight of the guests. 

‘Lall bamboo stands, the legs of mottled bamboo 
and the small round top covered with Japanese mat- 
ting, can be used for piant or bouquet stands for the 
summer. They cost only $1. 

Desk seals of gold cost $80, or with crystal jade, 
or topaz aquamarine mounted in gold, they may 
range in price as high as $125. In carved ivory or 
horn they will cost from $10 to $30. 

Pretty round topped stands made of the same com- 
bination of materials are a trifle shorter, perhaps, 
and the tops are larger round. There are center 
standards to these, and in the lower part the bamboo 
supports are twisted around in a peculiar manner 
where they rest upon the floor. 

Lengths of very fine nainsook embroidery for col- 
lars have frequently a narrow edging of Valenciennes 
lace on both sides. Other pieces are made so that 
ribbons can be run through them, and for sixty cents 
a yard there is a piece composed of large embroidery 
leaves joined together and just wide enough to shape 
into a pretty collar. 

Large linen friction towels almost two yards long 
are reduced to seventy cents each. Smaller towels 
are about half the price, and are also of the dark 
tinted linen color. 

A vase-shaped jardiniére of brass, large enough to 
hold a tall palm, rests on a tabouret, also of brass. 
Both pieces have small hammered designs as decora- 
tions, and at first suggest the idea that it is all in 
one piece. 

Salad forks and spoons, with tracings of burnt 
designs in brownish tints, are $1.50 a set. 





Germany, whose exhibit at Paris was by far the 
best display of industrial arts that nation has eve1 
made, will have in the Varied Industries Building 
at St. Louis a much fined and more elaborate exhibit. 
This, according to the positive assuiance of the Ger- 
man Commissioner-General, Mr. Lewald, who should 
know, as he was Assistant Commissioner-General for 
Germany at the Paris Exposition, and Second Assist- 
ant at the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1892. 

France will make in the Varied Industries Building 
at St. Louis, according to the report of its Commis- 
sioner-General, Mr. Lagrave, the greatest exhibit that 
that country has ever had in any foreign land of her 
silverware, jewelry, bronzes, pottery, art glass, inte- 
rior decoration, costumes, and millinery. 

Japan has $625,000 appropriated by its government 
for a magnificent representation, and has already 
taken steps which indicate an unsurpassed display of 
those products of industrial arts for which that coun- 
try has such a high reputation; bronzes, porcelain, 
pottery, carved wood and ivory, lacquer work, em- 
broideries, silks, etc. : 

The United States has already applied, through its 
leading manufacturers, for space on which to install 
exhibits of unprecedented elaboration and impor- 
tance. It remains to be seen which nation will carry 
off the honors for the most artistic and meritorious 
exhibits in this interesting department of the world’s 
progress and activities. 
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WRINKLES FOR AMATEURS, 

ALLoys for taking casts of coins, medals, ete. 
Many amateurs doubtless are often in want of a com- 
position for taking impressions of coins, medals, 
wood-cuts, etc. The following alloy is one easily 
made and fully answers the purpose. ; 

Melt at as moderate heat as possible 4 parts of bis- 
muth, 2} parts of lead, 2 parts of tin, 1 part of worn- 
out type metal. When this mixture is needed for use 
remelt it and pour it on the coin of which you wish to 
take an impression, having previously oiled and black 
leaded the coin to prevent adhesion of the alloy. Ii 
the coin be set in a rim of plaster of paris that will 
prevent the alloy overflowing the coin. 

COMPOSITIONS OF BRASS, 

There are many amateur mechanics who would like 
to do their own casting but fear it is an art only open 
to the skilled mechanic. There is, however, not so 
great a difficulty in making brass and casting same 
as is generally supposed, and we note one that readily 
lends itself to the production of art works, particular- 
ly casting in bronze for small plaster casts or medals. 
Those who are already engaged in this occupation 
will find the following formule useful: 

Alloy for ordinary brass. Melt in the crucible (a 
lumbago one) 30 parts of clean zinc, 70 parts of 
copper. 

Alloy for finest quality bronze for castings. 120 
parts of copper, 25 parts of zinc, */,, parts of bismuth. 

Alloy for ordinary brass for casting. 100 parts of 
copper, 6} parts of zinc, 12} parts of tin. 

Alloy for coin metal. 6 parts of copper, 4 parts of 
tin. This alloy can be rolled and is treated warm. 

Alloy for statuary bronze. 91.4 parts of copper, 
5.53 parts of zinc, 1.7 parts of tin, 1.37 parts of lead; 
or 80 parts of copper, 20 parts of tin. 

Alloy for bronze medals. 82 parts of copper, 3 parts 
of tin, 18 parts of zinc, 2 parts of lead; or else 83 of 
copper, 17 of zinc, I of tin, and $ of lead. 

CONSTRUCTING A CASTING FURNACE, 

A furnace for melting metals can be made by the 
amateur with a little ingenuity if the following in- 
structions be followed: 

Build a rectangular wall 2 inches thick and 18 
inches high; the inside measurement should be 1 
square foot ; across the bricks lay castiron bars about 
1 inch thick and about 1 inch apart, these should be 
18 inches long, so as to rest 3 inches at each end on 
the brickwork. Then build up the brick wall, keeping 
the inside and outside measurements the same, but 
using only a brick and a half, leaving a space between 
the inner and outer wall, which should be filled with 
sides of non-conducting packing, such as an asbestos 
mixture, clay kneaded with chopped straw; or else 
fireproof mortar. The inner brickwork should be set 
with fireproof mortar (obtainable at about 2s. per 
hundredweight) ; build the brickwork up 1 foot above 
the iron bars, and at the back of the furnace leave an 
opening for the flue; this opening should be built 
around with fireclay bricks for a foot or so away 
from the furnace and then a piece of sheet iron piping 
cemented in and connected with the flue of a common 
chimney. 

The furnace when in operation is closed by means 
of fireclay bricks 18 inches long and into which a 
piece of iron is embedded to serve as a handle to 
permit of them being lifted off by the crucible tongs. 
The bottom of the hole for the flue should be 9 inches 
from the bars and bricked over at top, it should be 
about 44 inches wide and 3 inches high. 

To charge the furnace put in some pieces of wood. 
then some live coals, and finally a shovel or two of 
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pieces of coke, broken to about the size of a billiard 
ball, put the cover on and when the coke is redhot 
put in the crucible, pile around with coke and close 
the furnace ; to watch the operation one of the fire- 
brick covers can be removed; very little heat escapes, 
as it is all drawn toward the flue. 

A furnace constructed as above will be very eco 
nomical as coke is the only fuel needed, an extra- 
ordinary fierce heat can be obtained, and any repairs 
can be done by plastering up with fireclay, kneaded 
with water. 

RECIPE FOR BLEACH SHELLAC. 

Shellac is a material very much in request by the 
amateur mechanic, and the ordinary red or brown 
shellac is not always available for-the purpose in 
hand, while that which has been bleached sometime 
is also found to be wanting in several desired quali- 
ties. Therefore, the following recipes for bleaching 
this article will be welcome. 

1. Rub 2 lbs. of chloride of lime to a paste with 
water, strain this through linen and wash out the 
residue with 2 quarts of water, then add to the filtrate 
until no more precipitate is formed a solution of 1 
part of potash in 3 of water, then filter off the precipi- 
tate. Generally 4 oz. of potash or 1 lb. of the solution 
of potash is allowed for each pound of chloride of 
lime. 

2. Two pounds of the shellac to be bleached are 
digested for a few days in 1 gallon of highly rectified 
spirits of wine. To this, while constantly stirring, add 
the first mentioned fluid and in about half an hour 
pour in sufficient quantity of hydrochloric acid to pro- 
duce an acid reaction. The shellac will assume the 
appearance of a white, tough mass. Free the acid 
from this by frequent rinsing and wash it with boiling 
water until it has no longer a milky appearance, then 
place the shellac upon a moist board, form it into 
strips and dry in the air. The spirits of wine can be 
recovered by distillation by saturating the fluid that 
is poured off the shellac with hydrate of lime (lime 
and water) and distilling the mixture. 

° 
RECIPE FOR RENDERING IVORY SOFT AND FLEXIBLE. 

It is often desired to have a means of rendering 
ivory soft and flexible. The following process secures 
this end: Place the articles in-a solution of phos- 
phoric acid of 1,130 specific gravity and allow them 
to remain in it until they have assumed a transparent 
appearance, then take them out of the acid, wash them 
carefully in water, and dry them between soft linen, 
they are now as soft as thick leather, become hard on 
exposure to the air, but regain their elasticity in warm 
water. Weaker phosphoric acid than the above has 
no effect. 

ARTIFICIAL IVORY. 

The following formula produces a very serviceable 
imitation ivory, useful for the same purpose as the 
real article. Mix 10 parts, by weight, of white (re- 
bleached) shellac, 8 parts of ivory dust, 4} parts of 
acetate of lead, 5 parts of camphor. Heat the mix- 
ture, dry it, and then powder and press it. 

ANTIQUE GREEN BRONZE. 

To produce this oftentimes desirable appearance of 
age to bronze casts, zinc figures, etc., dissolve one 
part of sal ammoniac, three parts of powdered tartar 
and three parts of common salt in boiling water, 
then add five parts of a solution of cupric nitrate 
and coat the articles with the liquid. 

Another formula that gives good results on brass, 
copper, and bronze articles is made by mixing equal 
parts of nitrate of silver and tartaric acid with double 
the quantity of common salt, viz.: one part each of 
the first two articles and two parts of the second. 
Moisten this with water, and add a little lime to form 
a stiff paste. Lay this on the article in the place 





where the green is to appear, and let the article 
remain in a damp place for a week before removing 
the above mixture. 

DAMASKEENING STEEL. 

Genuine damaskeening is produced as follows: 

Cut eight sheets of steel twelve inches long, one 
inch wide, and one-twelfth inch thick; next prepare 
five sheets of soft iron and four of brittle iron of 
equal dimensions with the steel sheets. These should 
then be joined together as follows: Lay a sheet of 
steel upon one of soft iron, and upon this one of 
brittle iron; then one of steel, one of soft iron, and 
one of brittle iron, and so on to the seventh sheet, 
which should be one of soft iron. Place this bundle 
in the fire, and without heating it too much weld it 
together; then square it, and work it smooth under 
the hammer and reheat it to a white heat. Then, 
while thus heated, place one end in a vise and grasp- 
ing the other with a pair of tongs strongly twist the 
mass into the shape of a screw. ‘This is then 
smoothed and wrought into a bar one-half to three- 
fourths inches wide by one-fifth to one-third inches 
thick, which is then cut into two equal parts. A 
sheet of steel one-eighth inch thick and as long and 
as wide as one of the two parts of the prepared bar 
is cut and placed between the two parts. The mass 
is then placed in the fire and beaten under the ham- 
mer to the thickness required for the article to be 
manufactured. A pickle consisting of one and one- 
half pints of water, one oz. of aquafortis, one oz. 
of sal ammoniac, and four and one-half drachms of 
blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) is now prepared in 
a copper vessel. Paint the places which are not to 
be damaskeened with some kind of varnish, and place 
the article manufactured from the prepared bar into 
the bath. When the pickle has taken effect they are 
taken out, rinsed off with cold water, and dried. 

Damaskeening with gold or silver may be produced 
in two ways. 1. The metal to be damaskeened is 
roughened with a file. The artist by his skill causes 
to adhere to the roughened surface threads of gold 
or silver, which are applied and burnished down. 
Broad surfaces are produced by working the thread 
or wire side by side. Heat is applied, but the neces- 
sary degree requires great judgment. 

2. In this method the surface to he damaskeened 
is incised or cut into, the incision at the bottom 
being expanded. Into this channel gold or silver is 
introduced or beaten down. 


IMITATION DAMASK 
may be produced thus: Prepare a mixture of equal 
parts of good linseed oil, varnish, white rosin, and 
wax. Coat the iron with this, the metal having been 
previously cleansed and polished, then draw with a 
pen the pattern usually used in damaskeening. Make 
a ring of wax around the pattern and pour nitric acid 
mixed with an equal quantity of lemon juice upon 
the pattern. As soon as the nitric acid assumes a 
brownish color, pour it off, wash the iron thoroughly 
with water and remove the varnish by melting. If 
the article is small, round, or has an uneven surface, 
place it for a few minutes in a mixture of eight parts 
of water, one of nitric acid, and one of lemon juice, 
and allow it to remain until the fluid assumes a 
brownish color, when it should be taken out and 
cleansed. 

OXIDIZED SILVER 
is produced by placing the silver or plated articles 
to be oxidized in a solution of sulphide of potas- 
sium, diluted with sal ammoniac (chloride of am- 
monium), then taking them out, washing in clean 
water, drying, and polishing. This process produces 
a blue-black tint, while a solution of equal quantities 
of sal ammoniac and blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) 
in vinegar gives a brown shade. 
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CLEANING PAINT BRUSHES. 

The following method is one that will enable old 
dried-on paint to be easily removed from brushes, 
even if as hard as stone. Make a mixture of one 
part of crystallized carbonate of soda in three parts 
of water, suspend the brushes therein in such a man- 
ner that they hang several inches from the bottom of 
the vessel, and let it stand from twelve to twenty- 
four hours in a moderately warm place (140° to 150° 
F.). This will so soften the dried-in paint that it can 
be easily washed out with soap and water. 

COPYING DRAWINGS, ETC. 

A good method of copying drawings, engravings, 
etc., is the following: 

Place the sheet of paper on which the drawing is 
made on the top of a sheet of cardboard which has 
previously been exposed to the vapor of hydrochloric 
acid, and on the top of the drawing spread a sheet of 
paper sensitized with a salt of silver containing oxy- 
gen, as for example the nitrate, or else the double 
nitrate of iron and silver. The vapor of the hydro- 
chloric acid arising from the pasteboard beneath 
passes through the paper at all points except those at 
which the lines of the picture are found. The oxysalt 
in the sensitized paper quickly becomes converted 
into chloride of silver, but those points at which the 
hydrochloric acid has not penetrated remain in their 
first condition. When the paper treated in this man- 
ner is laid on a plate of copper or exposed to hydro- 
gen or vapor of phosphorus, the unchloridized parts 
blacken and a perfect copy of the design is obtained 
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F. P. G—In a smooth sky, starting with pale vel- 
low, and graduated by imperceptible degrees into 
blue, the blue may be laid directly, and allowed to 
die away on the white of the china, the darkest part 
beginning at the top, and becoming yraduated by 
thinning, which is very easily done with a dauber; 
it is fired to fix it, and after this gentle firing the yel- 
low is laid, which is also graduated with a dauber, 
beginning from the bottom, in such a way that when 
the white of the china has disappeared the sky may 
be fired with the rest of the painting. 

M. J. W.—To paint cherries, for the fruit use 
orange red rounded with deep red brown. The 
darker ones and the deep shadows can be glazed 
with violet-of-iron and deep rich purple. The two 
colors should be rubbed together before using, and 
laid over each other—not mixed into the color un- 
derneath. \Also be rather sparing in the use of the 
deep red brown, as it is only to give value to the 
orange red. Cut out the shining white light, soften- 
ing the edges slightly. Reflected lights on the 
shadow may also be taken out with the scraper, and 
filled in with gray, as they catch light from one an- 
other. Keep all the outlines soft, and where they 
fall on the china they need to be blended off with a 
tiny touch of gray. The leaves are bright green and 
glossy, full of white or gray-white reflections. They 
should be provided for in the first coat by laying 
them in with light sky blue or pearl gray with the 
moss greens, afterward going over them with the 
moss greens and brown greens. The strongest light 
should be kept in the leaf falling on the cherries, and 
those behind should be a gray green, with little or 
no detail. The stems are bright and a grayish 
brown, with a tinge of red. 

B. W.—Flux is the medium that gives more glaze 
to mineral colors. It may be used with colors that 
are not naturally high in glaze, such as pinks, red 
browns, carnations, blues, but only when these colors 
are used thinly. When color is used very heavy 
flux added inclines it to peel off. Flux is also used 
in powder form to dust over a mineral painting to 
give it uniform high glaze. 






































































































PRACTICAL WOOD CARVING LESSON 


I, INTRODUCTORY. 
or c : * . 
The doors also were of olive trees; and he 
carved upon them carvings of cherubims, and 
palm trees, and open flowers.” 


So it is written did Solomon nearly three thousand 
years ago. How old the art was then who can, say? 
Kut since then, in all ages and all parts of the world, 
by all races of men, from the savage, who does not 
know iron, but does his work with sharp stones or 
shells, to the skilled workman with every implement 
and convenience which knowledge and experience 
can suggest, the carving of wood has been the most 
generally practised art known to man. 

It is not strange that it should be so, since the uni- 
versal desire of mankind to decorate their belongings, 
by shaping materials into imitative or ideal forms, 
can be more readily satisfied in this way than in any 
other, and wood exists wherever man dwells. Then, 
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There 
are very few who, if they are in earnest and willing 
to learn, cannot produce work which will be an 


Do not fear that this is beyond your power. 


enduring pleasure. By this is meant not mere show 
pieces, things to be looked at with the comment 
“How charming”! but the beautifying of things 
which form a part of our daily life, the fittings and 
furniture of our homes. And that you, individually, 
may do this, it is proposed here to set forth in the 
plainest manner the foundation of the art in such a 
way that what you may learn shall be solid, and that 
you may build upon it and add to it without having 
anything to unlearn. 

Of course, written instructions can never be quite 
equal to practical personal teaching, and if you can 
obtain access to a professional carver and see him 
work he will be able to make clear to you with a 
single turn of his wrist what it takes many words to 
explain. Still, there are not lacking many who, hav- 
ing the first steps pointed out to them, and following 
them up by thoughtful observation of their own expe- 
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it is suited to every degree of artistic development. 
The savage with perhaps a sharp stone decorates 
according to his lights and ability his war club or 
canoe; the boy with his pocket knife carves every- 
thing which he can get hold of, perhaps not so much 
moved by the sense of the beautiful as by the pleas- 
ure which the mere cutting of wood gives him. 

There is a sort of fascination in driving a sharp 
tool through yielding wood; it gives so much pleas- 
ure to overcome the varying resistance of the grain 
as the tool turns in it—soft, smooth, and yielding 
when going in the same direction as the fibers, crisper 
as the edge turns and crosses them; and, when the 
tool is in the proper condition, leaving a clean, pol- 
ished surface behind it. . Then comes the higher pleas- 
ure of creation—finding’ the things which you have 
imagined buried in the solid wood, and bringing them 
to the light, making them tangible and enduring, so 
that they may be henceforth a continuing pleasure. 
For the highest delight of the artist in his work is not 
derived from the praise of others, but from embody- 
ing his ideal—giving form and existence to his imag- 
ination of the beautiful. 





rience, have succeeded well without ever having seen 
a professional worker. 

One more thing needs to be strongly inculcated 
upon the generally eager American mind: Do not 
be in such a hurry to “ get there” as to neglect the 
necessary steps. Begin modestly, and do the simpler 
things in a satisfactory manner; then you can go 
on to more difficult work, which will be made more 
easy for you by that which you have previously done. 
By this course, and only by this course, will you be 
able to do really good work, and rise above the class 
of incompetent ones who, thinking to get to the top 
without going up the steps, waste their time and 
get nowhere. Begin at the beginning and you will 
learn easily and thoroughly; begin in the middle and 
you will not learn at all. 

Il, TOOLS. 

Carving can be done with makeshift tools and 
appliances, but, as in all skilled work, there is no 
economy in beginning with such, and one is apt to 
fall into bad habits (artistically speaking) and ways 
of working by doing so. Whatever tools you may 
get, no matter how few they may be, let them be such 
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as regular workmen use. Then as you progress, 
‘having a good nucleus, you can add to it such others 
as you find the need of, and they will all be equally 
good. Every workman gradually grows to prefer 
certain tools, according to his manner of working, 
and to make more use of them than of others. So 
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you will find as you go on that one form will suit you 
better than another, and getting them as vou find the 
need, you will have a selection all of which will suit 
your style of work. 

The “Addis” tools are generally recognized as 
the best and most thorough in the market, and I 
know none to surpass them. They seem to meet 
every want of the best carver in doing the best work. 
Reckoning their different forms and the different 
sizes of each form, there must be several hundred 
different tools. These are made to suit every occa- 
sion which may occur in any kind of work, and no 
one person wants them all. A choice of twelve or 
fifteen will enable you to begin and do good work. 
There is a very good selection of twelve, all ready 
sharpened (a great advantage to the ordinary begin- 
ner) and handled, put up in a neat box, together 
with a flat oil stone, an oil stone slip with one round 
and one angular edge for sharpening tools on the 
inside, and some stamps for backgrounds. These are 
all ready for work, needing only a little rubbing on 
the oil stone and smoothing of the edges. If you are 
just going to begin, and do not know anything about 
making tools ready for work, sharpening them, etc., 
you can hardly do better than to begin by getting 
these. The whole is sold by the dealers for six dol- 
lars. When you have learned how to use these, you 
can at any time add to their number, and in this way 
you will be the less likely to encumber yourself with 
many which you will hardly ever use. It would be 
well for you to send to some dealer—you will find 
such a one in the advertising pages of THE ArT 
AmATEUR—who will send you an illustrated cata- 
logue in which you will be able to see what tools 
would probably suit you. 

Should you prefer to make a selection of tools 
and fit them up yourself, here is a list of twelve which 
may be recommended to begin with. The Addis 
tools are numbered according to their shape, and 
should be ordered by numbers, giving also the width 
of blade desired for each. 

Two of No. 1—one-eighth and one-half inch wide. 

One of No. 2—three-eighths inches wide. 

Two of No. 3—one-half and one inch wide. 

Two of No. 5—three-eighths and _fiveseighths 
inches wide. 
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One of No. 8—three-eighths inches wide. 

One of No. 24—one-quarter inch wide. 

One of No. 32—one-eighth inch wide. 

One of No. 39—one-eighth inch wide. 

One of No. 43—one-eighth inch wide. 

There is a “set of six” amateur tools advertised 
which are really useful in combination with the 
others. They are short, single-hand tools, and are 
put up in a box ready for use, and sold for one dollar. 
You will find them in the catalogues by the name of 
“ Miller’s Falls Tools.” 

If you purchase the tools unprepared you will find 
them with no edge, but thick and rough at the ends, 
just as they were forged. They will require grinding 
by some one who understands that work, and unless 
you are such a one you will find it the best plan to 
have it done by a cutler, or if you have not access 
to one, by a carpenter or other edge tool user. When 
they are once ground to a proper shape they will 
need no more grinding for a long time, being kept in 
order entirely by the oil stone. For my own use 
I have the tools ground in the first place with a long 
bevel, half an inch back from the edge, or perhaps 
more in the broad ones. This makes the end thinner 
and more easily brought to a fine edge on the oil 
stone. Smooth, clean work is more readily done 
with them, and they will not need to go to the grind- 
stone again so soon. It may be thought by some that 
this is thinning them too much, but when they are 
used properly there is abundance of strength for 
everything that a tool is meant to do. They are 
intended to cut, and not to split or pry the wood. 

III. BENCH. 

Something in the nature of a work bench is indis- 
pensable in doing work of any importance. A solid 
bench made for the purpose need not be expensive, 
and it will add much to your ability and comfort in 
working. That shown in Fig. 1 may be recommended 
as supplying every need you are likely to experience 
for a long time. A convenient size is four feet six 
inches long, two feet six inches wide, and three feet 
four inches high. It is best to have the bench of a 
proper height to work at standing, and to use a high 
stool if you find it necessary to sit. You will find that 
standing gives you the best command of your block, 
tools, etc., and enables you to work with the most 
power and freedom. A good guide to the height is 
to make it so that as you stand by it with your arm 
bent by your side your elbow will just rest upon the 
top. The top should be two inches thick to make it 
solid, and the whole must stand so firmly that there 
shall be no yielding or shaking. 

Have a strip along the back and partly across the 
ends, as shown in the drawing, making a border one 
and a half inches high. About eight inches from the 
back nail a strip making a ledge half an inch in height, 
with small strips running back from it as shown, 
forming partitions far enough to protect the edges 
of the tools from one another when you lay them 
points toward you and the handles resting upon the 
back ledge. By this arrangement they are always 
safe and always ready to your hand. The blades 
being toward you, you can see at a glance what you 
want, and do not lose time and perhaps cut your 
fineers in picking them out from a confused heap. 

Should such a bench be unattainable at present, a 
plain, strongly made table may be made to answer 
the purpose. The simplest and most roughly made 
pine table will do if it is made firm and immovable. 
A simple and effectual way of doing this is shown 
in Fig. 2. Take large screw eyes and screw one into 
each leg, perhaps an inch from the bottom. Through 
these put ordinary screws with heads large enough 
to be held by the eyes without slinping through; 
screw these into the floor, drawing the table down 
until it is perfectly firm and rigid. 














The piece of work must now be fixed on the bench. 
For doing this there are various appliances used by 
different carvers, clamps, holdfasts, carvers’ screws, 
etc., but as long as your work is confined to carving 
on flat surfaces, panels, and the like, the simplest 
means are the best. One of these is to put common 
screws into the bench at such places as may be 
necessary, leaving their heads projecting from a quar- 
ter to half an inch, and to let the edge of the block 
press against them. A neater plan is to have a num- 
ber of wooden pegs about an inch and a half long 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness. Get a “ dowel” 
such as carpenters and cabinet makers use and cut 
it into proper lengths. Bore holes through the top 
of the bench just large enough to receive them with- 
out letting them drop through. Makes holes and put 
pegs in such places as may be necessary to keep your 
work steady. When you want it in another position, 
make more holes. After a time you will have holes 
to fit almost any turn you may give your work. This 
is peculiarly applicable to variously formed pieces, 
chair backs, bellows, etc., necessitating only the tak- 
ing a peg out of one hole and putting it in another. 
It does not in any way disfigure the work. Bore the 
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holes clear through the bench top to prevent them 
from being filled with chips and to allow you to push 
the pegs down below the surface of the work. A 
still simpler way, and one which will be frequently 
all that is necessary, is to screw two strips of board 
to the bench at a right angle to each other, as shown 
in the dotted lines at AA, Fig. 1, and simply push 
your work into the corner. It can then be turned 
readily to any position and still be secure enough for 
any ordinary flat work. 

The clamp and method of using it is shown in 
Fig. 3, where B represents the top of the bench and 
A the work. The clamp being brought down upon 
the block with a piece of waste wood between, if 
necessary, to prevent its being bruised, the screw 
beneath is brought up against the bench, so that the 
work is immovable. In order to use the carver’s 
screw it is necessary to make a hole in the bench 
top large enough to pass it through freely. The 
winged nut is removed from the screw, the pointed 
end of which is screwed into the bottom of the work. 
The screw is then dropped through the hole, bringing 
the work down upon the bench; the nut is put on it 
and screwed hard up against the bench. When it is 
required to turm the work it is only necessary to 
loosen the nut a little, when you can place your block 
as you wish, and a turn or two of the nut makes it 
fast again. It is very convenient for work of some 
kinds. 

IV. FIRST WORK. 

The simplest method of decorating a surface is 
by engraving and stamping. It can hardly be called 
carving, although it is good legitimate work, and 
capable of displaying much beauty. It is well to 
begin with it, and thus familiarize yourself with the 
working of wood before proceeding to relief carving. 
The manner of it is this: A design being drawn upon 
the wood is outlined uniformly with a small gouge, 
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and the background is beaten down with one of the 
stamps, the figure being left with the criginal sur- 
face of the wood, which should be made perfectly 
smooth, and finished according to your liking before 
being engraved. It must not be varnished too thick- 
lv, as the tool will not make a clean cut through 
it, but will leave the edges rough and crumbled. 
What is commonly called a shellac finish is good for 
the purpose. The result is a bright figure against a 
rough, dull ground, changing in effect from light 
against dark to the opposite, according to the posi- 
tion in which it is seen. 

It is a particularly suitable style of decoration for 
horizontal surfaces on which different objects are to 
be sometimes placed. A table top may be thus beau- 
tified without impairing its usefulness, since the gen- 
erai surface still remains at the same level, and if 
the design is properly laid out, a lamp, a vase, a cup, 
or any such thing will stand as firmly upon it as if it 
were entirely plain. 

The outhning may be most readily done by the 
use of a short tool which can be held in one hand. 
The small gouge in the Miller’s Falls set is suitable 
for this, or an Addis No. 11 one-sixteenth of an inch 
wide may be broken off and set in a short handle so 
that the whole is about five inches long. A gouge 
is better for the purpose than a V or parting tooi, 
both because it is more easily kept in order and is 
more easily handled and turned in the wood, making 
a nearly uniform line, no matter how deeply it ts 
pressed in. Hold this tool in the hand as shown in 
Fig. 5, the ends of the fingers against it pressing it 
strongly toward the palm; the handle will be pressed 
by the little finger and the next against the “ heel ” 
of the hand, while the two first fingers will press it 
against the thumb, which is laid forward on the sur- 
face to guide and control it. The thumb remains 
fixed as a fulcrum, and the tool slides past it as it is 
impelled by the motion of the hand from the wrist. 
In this way you have complete control of your lines, 
and can cut the smallest curves with precision. A 
little thoughtful practise will teach better than words 
can explain this movement. It is simply that which 
all wood engravers use in their work. 

Take a piece of waste wood and try to manage 
the tool as described. After a little practise you will 
be able to cut a clean, even line. Then try curves. 
In cutting a curve you must turn the wood more 
than the tool, so as to keep the hand always in the 
position most convenient for engraving. Do not let 
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the tool get beyond your control; it must not be 
pushed further than the thumb can keep it steady. 

Now draw the lower end of one of the stems in the 
vase panel design on a piece of waste wood—the 
lower leaf and half leaf with the stem belonging to 
them. Outline the whole firmly with the gouge, cut- 
ting first from any one angle to the next; stop there 
and turn the work and set the tool into the wood 
again for the next side, uniting the lines afterward 
to make a neat angle. Continue in this way all 
around, stopping at the end of a line to turn your 
wood and start afresh. Cut the lines which indicate 
ribs each with one firm stroke of the tool, and then 
you are ready for the background. Take one of your 
stamps, not too fine, and stamp the wood around the 
leaves enough to set them off. Work close up to 
the leaves—your strong outline will enable you to do 
so boldly—but do not break into their edges. That 
represents the whole process, and all that you require 
now is practise to be able to do any design in this 
kind of work. 

For convenience of turning your work continually, 
as you are obliged to do in the curves, you can make 
a simple turn-table by taking two pieces of strong 
board of a proper size, say twelve by sixteen inches, 
or larger ii you are doing larger pieces of work. 
Fasten one of them down to the top of your bench; 
take an ordinary screw three-eighths of an inch 
across the head, screw it into the center of the board, 
leaving it projecting half an inch. In the center of 
the other board make a hole large enough to admit 
the head of the screw; make the hole so deep that 
when it is dropped over the head the top board will 
lie close upon the lower one. Fasten your work 
securely upon the upper one, and you have it ar- 
ranged so that it will turn readily to any position you 
may need, and still be steady enough to work upon 
with security. The sharp edge of the screw head 
cuts into the upper board, making a groove which 
prevents it from slipping out. If your piece of work 
is such that the back is of no account, you may make 
the hole in that, and dispense with the upper board. 

When you think you have sufficient command of 
the tool you can go on with the panel itself. It is 
only a larger surface of the same work which you 
have already done. There is nothing more difficult 
in any part of it. Cut out every black line in the 


drawing uniformly with the outlining tool; make the- 


angles clean and definite in the way already directed; 
set the gouge into the wood firmly at the beginning 
of a line, so that the line, however short, may be 
sharp and decided in character. Outline the whole 
panel completely in this manner, and then stamp the 
background. The stamps are like some of those used 
in brass hammering, but they should generally have 
coarser teeth or points to be effective in the softer 
surface of the wood. Use a hammer of such weight 
as you find best suits your strength, and turn the 
stamp about as you go on so as to break up the 
ground irregularly. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





JEANNE.—A clever teacher is like a person who 
has the name of being a good conversationalist, who 
merely has the power to start themes which make 
others talk. It is the knack of drawing out the best 
in each person, and putting people at their ease, so 
that they do and say their best. The best ceramic 
teacher not only gives ideas, but draws cut and ar- 
ranges the student’s ideas so that her work may be 
individual of herself, not all studio work or. one dried 
and fired principle. Pupils who have some ability 
or adaptability get methods in this way, but do not 
become abject copyists. Find the direction of taste 
of the student, and follow that line by encouraging 
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natural taste, educating it and refining it to instruc- 
tive style. Do not try to make all pupils alike. 


D. C. R—Nut bowls, fruit dishes and center- 
pieces for tables may be decorated in a highly orna- 
mental way. If of a shape not too plain, a radiant 
coloring of luster would be most superb. Such large 
shapes are usually better colored than painted. With 
a design of strawberries, they are highly decora- 
tive, and may be used for many things besides fruit. 
Center pieces of all kinds should be radiant with deli- 
cate color, not one color predominating too distinct- 
ly, for they must harmonize with dishes of various 
courses. 








For a natural treatment of the grapes have a palette 
composed of: Ruby, Blood Red, Pompadour, Car- 
mine, Deep Violet of Gold, Light Sky Blue, Apple 
Green, Night Green, Deep Blue Green, Moss Green, 
Brown Green, Yellow Carmine, Finishing Brown, 
Ivory Yellow, Pearl Gray, Warm Gray, Orange. 
Draw in the design. On the ither side of the bowl 
let the leaves be higher. Transpose it and arrange 
some shadow leaves. Do not emphasize stems. 
Give more prominence to the graceful leaves. Lay 
in the entire design with warm gray shadow colors, 
and while it is still open paint some of the local color- 
ing and deeper shadows. For the leaves, Moss 
Green, mixed with Night Green, and some brownish 
tones of Blood Red and Finishing Brown. The backs 
of the leaves should be lighter, with Apple Green and 
Sky Blue. Grape leaves in the fall take a very ruddy 
color, perhaps not quite so ideal as they are generally 
painted, but of very beautiful autumn coloring, tend- 
ing toward the purple and browns more than the 
very brilliant hues. Deep Violet of Gold may be 
combined with the other colors. The stems are of 
the same colors, but more brown. 

For green grapes paint Apple Green and Sky Blue 
into the Gray. Let the shadows be of Violet of Gold 
and Blue, and warm yellow touches about the sunny 
places. Get crisp touches and soft reflected lights 
on the edges. One should be able to draw and paint 
a transparent ball before hoping to succeed in paint- 
ing grapes. Some green grapes, being so transpar- 
ent, reflect the surrounding objects. Leave the 
touch of high light on all the grapes except those en- 
tirely in shadow. Sometimes the seeds can be seen. 
They are suggested by a deeper touch of Green. 
Try to get the bunching quality of the grapes—the 
relation one bears to another. Sometimes they are 
painted so that they seem more like wads of cotton 
batting than grapes. They are too evenly round, 
too solidly painted. Study a real bunch to see the 
bewildering reflections they have. Grapes painted 
in mineral colors should be kept ideal to quite an 
extent, but must have the juicy quality. 

For dark blue grapes paint into the shadows Deep 
Blue Green and Ruby Purple, with Orange transpar- 
ent touches; some touches of Pompadour and Car- 
mine and Yellow Carmine on the stems. 

To get a very glistening and decorative quality for 
the purple grapes, lay in the bunch first with Ruby 
Lustre. Just paint in it, blending with the finger 
lightly, and leave the high lights clear. Let this be 
for the first firing. Continue the painting with colors 
in subsequent firings, but do not entirely cover the 
Ruby Lustre. 

Green grapes may be treated in the same way, with 
Light Green Lustre and Dark Green Lustre in the 
shadows. If the plan is to introduce lustre in the 
painting, put in portions of the leaves with Violet 
Lustre, Green Lustre, and Old Ivory. Let the stems 
be Chamois Brown Lustre and the small tendrils 
Light Green. 
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Lovey Mary, by Alice Hegan Rice, author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” Mrs. Wiggs 
can claim the happy fortune of having made more 
friends in the year 1902 than any other woman in the 
world—at least, if the sale. of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch ” is any criterion, for it was the best- 
selling book of the year. The same author, who was 
Alice Caldwell Hegan when she wrote “ Mrs Wiggs,” 
and is now Alice Hegan Rice, has just issued her new 
book, “ Lovey Mary.” ‘Here Mrs. Wiggs, her geo- 
graphically named children, and her friends, Miss 
Hazy and the rest, reappear, with some new charac- 
ters, notably Lovey Mary, who runs away from an 
orphan asylum with Tommy, a very small boy, to 
whom she has become greatly attached, and seeks 
refuge in the Cabbage Patch. 

One is glad to continue an acquaintance with Mrs. 
Wiggs, who makes it a matter of conscience “ to put 
all my worries down in the bottom of my heart, then 
set on the lid an’ smile.” How simple faith in all 
human nature, unfailing honest optimism, and unsel- 
fish cheerfulness can transform and inspire other 
lives, sweeten all experiences, and make roses bloom 
in the Cabbage Patch, the thoughtful reader may find 
through “ Lovey Mary’s ” fourteen chapters of richly 
humorous incident, with just an occasional touch of 
pathos to keep the heart tender. Lovey Mary is a 
pathetic waif whose starved life is devoted to Tommy, 
the baby outcast,whose pretty, weak mother mocked 
at the girl who assumed her duties, and came to a 
realization of life’s deep things only in death’s 
shadow. It is Mrs. Wiggs who straightens out the 
tangles, keeps the faces around her smiling, and 
teaches one and all that “it ain’t hard to be good 
when folks love you.” These are some of Mrs. 
Wiggs homely sayings, which are capital : 

“Don’t you go an’ git sorry fer yerself. That’s 
one thing I can’t stand in nobody. There’s always 
lots of other folks you kin be sorry fer ’stid of yer- 
self. Ain’t you proud you ain’t got a hare-lip? Why, 
that one thought is enough to keep me from ever 
gittin’ sorry fer myself.” 

“ The way to git cheerful is to smile when you feel 
bad, to think about somebody else’s headache when 
yer own is ’most bustin’, to keep on believin’ the sun 
is a-shinin’ when the clouds is thick enough to cut.’ 

“T b’lieve in havin’ a good time when you start out 
to have it. If you git knocked out of one plan, you 
want to git yerself another right quick, before yer 
sperrits has a chance to fall.” 

The little green book is an attractive one, with 
eighteen clever full-page illustrations, drawn by Flor- 
ence Scovel Shinn. The story is dedicated “ To Cale 
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Young Rice, who taught me the secret of plucking 
roses from a Cabbage Patch.” (The Century Com- 
pany, $1.00.) 


THE OLD AND THE NEW RENAISSANCE, by Edwin 
Wiley, a group of studies in Art and Letters, written 
for the most part as lectures, but now introduced in 
a popular form with added facts about certain men 
and movements that have had transcendent influence 
upon the art and culture of the modern times. 

The first chapter is devoted to an explanation of 
the Spirit of the Renaissance and its interpretation 
by painting. Next comes an account of Albrecht 
Durer and ths German Renaissance. Following 
that is a most interesting chapter on Dante, Gabriel 
Rossetti, and the Pre-Raphaelite School which he 
founded. William Morris as a master craftsman is 
a valuable contribution and the book closes with a 
delightful chapter of the life of George Inness and 
his work, whom the author appropriately terms “a 
painter of the inward light.” (Bigham & Smith, 
Nashville, Tenn., $1.50.) 


PICTORIAL COMPOSITION AND THE CRITICAL JUDG- 
MENT OF Pictures, by H. R. Poore, A.N.A. This 
is a most comprehensive work, dealing with 
the making of a picture from every standpoint. It 
should be of great service to the student of painting, 
the photographer, and the professional artist. There 
are two hundred and four illustrations, showing the 
various styles of pictures for comparison. This work 
must not be confounded with books on drawing and 
painting. It points the way to the problem of making 
pictures, whether it be by pencil, crayon, brush, or 
camera. (The Baker & Taylor Co. Price $1.50.) 


AT THE HEART OF OLD PELEE, by Paul Chambliss, 
is a romance conjured from the imagination of Paul 
Chambliss, yet so faithfully are the characters delin- 
eated the reader fancies them drawn from life. 

The romance begins in a burst of music and glitter 
of light at the Horse Show at Madison Square Gar- 
den, and shifts to the gloomy caverns and_ spice 
bowers of picturesque Martinique. The principal 
scenes are laid upon the doomed island, and culmin- 
ate in the overwhelming of St. Pierre. The experi- 
ences of the heroine during the days of the eruption 
of Mont Pelee are not drawn entirely from th: 
imagination, for the author has utilized data from 
the most authentic sources obtainable. 

The story is thoroughly original. The full-page 
illustrations are from drawings by the author, and 
are skilfully executed. (F. Tennyson Neely, $1.59.) 
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ART NOTES 


Tue German Emperor has provided 
work for another band of sculptors in the 
decoration of the Thiergarten in Berlin. 
As its name indicates, the Central Park of 
the Prussian capital was originally a place 
for deer and other game. The Emperor 
proposes a scheme suggested by the name. 
According to the Lokal Anzeiger, the cen- 
tral part of the park through which the 
broad avenue runs that conects Unter den 
Linden with the flourishing suburb of 
Charlottenburg is to have in its midpoint 
a colossal fountain celebrating Saint Hu- 
bert, patron of the chase, and his remark- 
able adventures. Semicircular benches 
will be provided round about, and on the 
edges of the square will be marble monu- 
ments depicting various methods of 
hunting in various climes and at different 
epochs. It will be a zoological collection 
in marble, interspersed with figures of 
famous huntsmen before the Lord, from 
Nimrod to Emperor Wilhelm I., whom his 
grandson has recently classed, with Lu- 
ther, among those who have done most 
for religion in their day. The Zoological 
Garden is not far from this point, so that 
the sculptors have a large number of their 
models for wild animals near at hand. The 
scheme is a comprehensive one, and offers 
a wide range of subjects. 





Tue sale of paintings remaining in the 
studio of John H. Thwachtman, held at the 
American Art Galleries, betokened an in- 
terest in native art which was very grati- 
fying to those who are ambitious to see 
the picture buyers as keen to recognize 
merit among Americans as they are among 
European artists. The rude estimate that 
prices can always be adjusted by connois- 
seurs, but the general public has no other 
standard by which to rank painters than 
the sums their pictures fetch in the open 
market. The sale of a man’s work with- 
cut restrictions constitutes a pretty good 
test of his popularity, and, tested by this, 
Twachtman proved to be a painter who 
had something more than a small follow- 
ing of ardent admirers. His exquisite feel- 
ing for the subtle beauties of the snow- 
covered landscape, his power to express 
the fine shades of atmosphere on a sunny 
day in summer, the reserved gaiety of his 
temperament, as it found expression in 
some view of a bay alive with leaping water 
and doted with sailboats could not fail to 
affect every one who saw this exhibition. 
Little sketches a few inches long were dis- 
puted until they brought round prices, and 
the leading pictures were driven up to 
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sums that when alive he rarely obtained 
by private sale. 

THE Berlin Photographic Company has 
added to its series of reproductions of 
pictures in foreign museums a portfolio 
devoted to the imperial gallery in Vienna. 
Titian, Durer, Rubens, Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyke, Tintoretto, and many 
others figure strongly in the list. 

BuRNHAM BEEcueEs is for the London 
painters what Fontainebleau Forest is for 
the Parisian; it has been the custom of 
some of the English artists to erect paint- 
ing huts on this historic ground where 
they can find shelter during the rain. The 
City Corporation has suddenly decided 
that painting huts are contrary to the rules 
and the fraternity of the brush and palette 
are greatly perturbed. The artists have 
complained from time to time of the meth- 
ods of the gardeners in the employ of the 
Corporation, who clean up and straighten 
out things after a fashion exasperating to 
the artistic soul. As a return blow this 
order ‘s rather neat ; it is serving notice on 
the painters that their huts do not improve 
the landscape. The Corporation is over- 
bold. Some day the artists will answer 
by painting them at their deliberations and 
the portraits may not be all that they 
might wish. Painters sitting as coroners 
on the corpus of each member of the City 
Corporation will add to the gaiety of 
Cockaigne. 

At Rome the tomb of the family of Pope 
Damasius (A. D. 366-381) has been discov- 
ered near the catacombs of Saint Calixtus, 
between the Appian and Ardeatine Ways. 
The interior is decorated with frescoes. 
An epitaph of the mother of this pope has 
been discovered which sets forth that she 
died at the age of eighty-nine. Herr Wil- 
pert, the German archeologist who made 
the discovery, hopes to find the grave of 
this canonized pope, who is known to have 
been buried near his mother. Old itin- 
eraries compiled for the use of pilgrims 
to Rome state that his grave was near 
those of Saints Mark and Marcellinus. 
The International Historical Congress 
meets at Rome in May and will have much 
in the way of new excavations to examine. 





CARPET making is a new industry estab- 
lished in Ireland, and as the work is hand 
made, the prices are comparatively high. 
The well-known Liberty firm in London is 
making at the Grafton Gallery an exhibi- 
tion of some thirty pieces. King Edward 
has ordered some for the refurnishing of 
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Windsor Castle, and the Princess of Wales 
is interesting herself in making these car- 
pets fashionable. The center of the new 
industry is Darvel, County Donegal, where 
many women and girls are employed on 
hand looms, the weaving being done in ily 
Oriental way, the colored tufts of selec 
wool being tied in with the fingers. 


THE Macbeth Gallery, 237 Fifth Ave 
has a number of pictures by Mr. Wil 
Sartain, among which notable are a head 
of an Italian girl, and a fine shore 
with sand dunes. A scene of moors wit! 
wedges of woodland on the horizon 
a creamy, fleecy sky, is one of the best 
Here is an early Homer D. Martin, pai 
during the seventies on the shore of |] 
Ontario. An “ Old Bridge,” by Frederic! 
Ballard Williams; a portrait of the author, 
N. P. Willis, by Charles L. Elliott ; a good 
George Inness, painted in 1894, 
among the other notable pieces. Mr 
Macbeth announces that he will show pres- 
ently two portraits painted by Copl 
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At Berlin the seventh exhibition « 
“ Secession ” is held in a special bu 
erected for the progressive painte 
Germany in the flourishing suburb | 
lottenburg. Although the Munich artists 
have refused to send works this 
there is a strong contingent of Ru 
Scandinavian, and French pictures 
three large pieces by Giovanni Seg 
representing in somber tones “ N:; 
“ Life,” and “ Death.” Official 
and the Fine Arts Academy were ; 
from the opening reception, but the 1 
of Charlottenburg had the coura 
grace by his presence the annual sl 
a set of artists who are under the | 
imperial disapproval. Max Lieb 
the president of the Secession, shows : 
portrait of himself, and Walter Leistikow 
a number of panoramic landscapes us 
own “ primitive ” style. Hans Baluschek 
depicts the low life of Berlin, and Ludwig 
von Hoffmann has a “ Leda ani th 
Swan,” a “Europa on the Bull,” and 
“Adam and Eve After Expulsion from 
Paradise.” Among the French exhibitors 
are Rodin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Blanche, 
Helleu, Monet, and Forain. Among the 
Russian impressionists is Maljavine, who 
shows Russian fishwives in bright open- 
air colors; they are laughing among tliem- 
selves and typify robust, devil-may-care 


life. 


A LITTLE exhibition of American tex- 
tiles has taken the place of the Japanese 
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prints in the gallery of the Taft-Belknap 
Company, 1 East Fortieth Street. Here 
are Abnaki rugs from New Hampshire 
and parti-colored spreads and table cloths 
from Berea College, Kentucky. Newcomb 
College sends fine embroidered towels 
and piano spreads from New Orleans, and 
the “ blue and white ” textiles from Deer- 
field, Mass., are not absent. Very attrac- 
tive in materials and design are the hang- 
ings by Miss Ross, of New York. Tex- 
tiles like pottery are engaging more and 
more the attention of trained artists. 
Tue fifth annual exhibition of modern 
art at Venice has been opened in the pres- 
ence of royalty in the galleries of the 
Giardino Pubblico. A new thing is the 
offer of three prizes on the part of the 
municipal government of Venice—not for 
the best pictures of sculptures, but the 
best accounts of the exhibition. Fifteen 
hundred lire ($300) will go to the best ar- 
ticle or series of articles in Italian, French, 
German, English, or Spanish; 1,000 lire 
($200) to the “ second best,” and a conso- 
lation prize of $100 will be decreed to the 
third-rate article. The city fathers believe 
in publicity; they take their lives in their 
hands by thus encouraging the art critic. 


A SALE of tapestries and pictures at 
Rome belonging to Prince Centurione in- 
cludes a full-length portrait of the Mar- 
chese Spinola by Van Dyke, said to have 
been painted during the Flemish artist's 
sojourn in Genoa just before Spinola 
went to Madrid. There is also a portrait 
of Marchesa Francesca Spinola by the 
French Court painter Rigaud. The Spi- 
nola portraits are said to have entered the 
Centurione family by the way of inter- 
marriages and inheritance. 


Tue Thomas Jefferson Memorial Asso- 
ciation of the United States will erect at 
Washington, D. C., a building in the 
purest classic style, somewhat after the 
Parthenon, in which will stand a statue 
of the famous President. It will be a reg- 
ular octo-style temple, with fluted Doric 
columns, triglyphs, and stylobates, pedi- 
ments full of statuary, and the interior ar- 
ranged as a hall for the meetings of the 
association. The architecture selected is 
a compliment to Jefferson’s own taste ; he 
chose the classic for the buildings of the 
University of Virginia. 


Tue reception hall of the new Sorbonne 
in Paris will have as decoration a large 
mural painting by J. J. Weerts, now 
shown at the Salon of the younger men, 
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formerly the Champ de Mars Salon. It 
is a chapter of gaiety from Paris before 
the invention of printing. Once a year 
the officers of the University of Paris used 
to make a joyous progress through the 
streets, headed by musicians and accom- 
panied by buffoons. The objective point 
was Saint Denis, and the excuse for the 
procession was the purchase of parchment 
and materials for writing to be used dur- 
ing the scholastic year. M. Weerts shows 
the Lord High Rector and his heads of 
“ na- 
were 


the various faculties, the different 
tions”’ into which the 
divided, the heralds, trumpeters, and play- 
instruments, the ban- 


scholars 
ers on medieval 
ners, and ribald students. Gringoire the 
jester rides an ass and is dressed to repre- 
Mere Sotte.” 
shows the 


sent the female fool, “ La 
The 


overhanging 


background wonderful 


housefronts of medieval 
Paris, with their high gables and quaint 
carvings and paintings, the booths, and 
other incumbrances of the old streets. 
This procession is in several large panels, 
and will occupy the circuit of the recep- 


tion hall. 


will hold its 
Exhibition 


THE Munich “ Secession ” 
annual in the Royal 
building, the Glas-Palast, on the K6nigs- 


ninth 
platz. Unlike the Berlin organization, it 
is patronized by the King, and pictures are 
bought from it to find a place in the Pina- 
kothek. 


and Franz Stuck, Lenbach, and Diez are 


Fritz von Uhde is still president, 


prominent members. This is to be an in- 
ternational show; it will open June 1 and 


close October 31. 


DickENS shared the partiality of most 


of the artists and writers of his time for 


clothes more than ordinarily full of color. 
Old people can recall the stunning waist- 
coats, the chains and pins he affected 
when he made his first visit to the United 
States. The veteran British painter Frith 
tells how this propensity of Dickens em- 
barrassed him when he was asked by 
Forster to paint the novelist. ‘“‘ My idea 
was to paint him in his working clothes, 
but when I found that he always wore a 
light bright blue silk coat, with big red 
cuffs, every morning when he took his pen 
in hand, I remonstrated so successfully 
that after a little hesitation he consented 
to wear the black jacket in which he now 
appears at South Kensington.” 


A SMALL picture by Adolf von Menzell, 
a church interior dated 1855, was bought 
recently for $5,000. Just now the Nestor 
of German artist-illustrators is holding an 


24 


exhibition of his work in the 


Berli: 
Kinstlerhaus. Little pencil sketches mad. 


during his travels, in which is shown hi 
remarkable skill in designing groups 
people with characteristic attitude an 


movement, are sold for $2,000 or $2,50 
In such work Menzell rivals the old Japa: 


ese artists, although he has not been a 


fected by the influence from Japan. Me 


sonier rather than Hokusai has had 
effect on his art. 

COMPLAINTs are heard in London no 
adays that the trustees of the Natio: 
Gallery are rarely able to come to a 
cision regarding purchases of old mast 
and so they lose chances to obtain vi 
necessary pieces which might fill the ga 
is heard. WI 


the Caillebot legacy was left to the Fre: 


In Paris the same cry 
Government, a Conseil des Musées \ 
formed as a court of appeal for the cu 
This \ 


seum Council was to serve as a consul 


tors of the various museums. 


tive body merely, and at the same ti 
afford the curators a loophole thro 
which to slip in case they were eml 
rassed by gifts which they could 
recommend, yet might not refuse witl 


The 


taken 


offending the would-be donors. 


seum Council, however, has 


functions in a much more serious light, 
now forms a dead wall against w 
recommendations on the part of cura 
come to a full stop. Under the guise 
guide, says the Chronique des Arts, 


Museum Council has become a ki 


l 
capricious and underhand tyrant. It 
robbed the curators of all initiative, a1 
liberty of action. ‘ Our museums 
says, “are suffering from the lack of 
and responsible heads who are prot 
attend their efi 


the success that may 


and humiliated by failures. They a 
the mercy of a deliberative body whi 
and 


anonymous irresponsible, on 


which the fantastic ideas of a maj 
more compact than enlightened fix 
law. To such a point has it come tha 
Council has met with this singular 
tiny—it prevents useful purchases wit 
stopping the acquisition of poor thing 


A GIFT of $20,000 has been made b\ 
John B. Talcom, of New Britain, C 
to be known as the Talcom Art Fund 


to be held in trust by the New Britain \rt 


] 


1 


mn 


t 


Institute, for the purpose of devoting the 


income to the purchase of original 
paintings. Mr. Talcom is the preside 


the Art Institute. 


THE long debated question. Which city 


oil 
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Artists’ Materials 
Drawing Supplies 


FOR OUT-OF-DOOR SKETCHING 
PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH A 


Reliable Outfit 


We have the finest 
and most complete 
line of Sketching 
Umbrellas and Um- 
brella Staffs, Cross, 
Sphinx and all kinds 
of Sketching Eas- 
els. Sketching 
Stools of all pat- 
terns. The well- 
known **Reliable 
Canvas’ Carrier,”’ 
"Sketching Blocks, 
Books, and every 
thing pertaining to 
the line of Sketch- 
ing Utensils. 


Pyrography Outfits ana Materials 


ENTIRELY NEW 
WOODEN ARTICLES WITH 


Designs in Relief 


All subjects of well-known masters. 











Send for Price List. Vol. 220. 


Large Line of Wooden and Leather Goods and 
Leather Board for Decorating; fine assortment 
of Designs, printed or perforated. 


Guide to Pyrography 
Per copy, 52 cents, postage paid 
Special Prices made to 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and SUMMER 
SKETCHING CLASSES 


Write for quotations, stating material and quan- 
tities to be ordered. 

Send for our latest and most complete catalogue of 
Pyrography Designs, all original and especially drawn 
and adapted to our fanme assortment of Wooden Ware, 

‘ol. 221 ; also complete list of Gilt Brooch Mountings and 
Miniature Frames for Mounting Porcelains, [vories and 


Porcelain Miniatures, etc., Vol. 222. 
1125 Chestnut Street 


F. WEBER & CO. PHILADELPHIA 


709 L t Street, St Leui 
BRANCH HOUSES | BN. Charles Street. Baltimore 


AUCTIONEER 


desires to correspond with art 
supply houses to make arrange- 
ments to supply me with good, 
cheap works in oils, etc. for 
auction purposes. Quote me best 
prices and terms, and send cat- 
alogues. 





A. MATHIS, 
KAUFMAN, TEX. 


OF INTEREST TO AMATEUR (or Pro- 
fessional) PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR A GREAT COLLECTION 


Send us 25 cents (silver, U.S. or Canada or foreign equivalent) 
for a large list, with instructions, of names of lady and gentlemen 
enthusiasts distributed in different parts of the world who desire to 
exchange views of* their locality for your local views. List is re- 
vised frequently, and without extra charge, your name may be 
used on a future list unless you advise otherwise. Price to supply 
houses, $1.00, 


NTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE CONCERN, Adrian, Mich., U. S. A, 








ART NOTES—Continued 

in the United States is to be the art 
center of the future? has not been decided 
absolutely, but Chicago can at least add 
a powerful argument to her claim. Where 
else are people so affected by the mania 
for art works as to steal bronze statues 
weighing one ton? Chicago has given 
this proof of supreme art kleptomania in 
the “lifting of a heavy statue from the 
fourth story of one of her skyscrapers. 
If no one in Manhattan shows such stren- 
uosity in art collecting, perhaps Chicago 
will lend us her kleptomaniac. We should 
like to let him loose in Central Park and 
shut our eves. 


THE great monument to Goethe which 
was ordered for erection in Rome by the 
German Emperor was not placed in time 
to be unveiled during his recent visit to 
the Eternal City. The sculptor, who is 
Eberlein of Berlin, was ready; indeed, the 
monument of full size in plaster was 
erected provisionally in the  sculptor’s 
studio a year ago and examined with ap- 
proval by the Kaiser. Nobody seems to 
understand why the plan to unveil the 
monument this spring was changed; na- 
turally, there are suggestions that the re- 
lations of Italy with Germany have en- 
tered a cooler stage and so the ceremony 
has been indefinitely postponed. The 
idea of a Goethe memorial in Rome was 
the Kaiser's, and a site on the Pincio had 
been picked out for it. Eberlein’s design 
embraces a platform of three steps, on 
which stand two great fragments of classi- 
cal ruins, and these in turn carry a big 
Corinthian capital. On this stands Goethe 
in bronze as he appeared when he made 
his visit to Rome. The figure is about 
twelve feet high and the entire monument 
almost thirty to the crown of the poet’s 
head. On one side of the pedestal in 
bronze are two groups, one of the old 
harpist with Mignon nestling against him, 
the other of Iphigeneia and Orestes, the 
former representing lyrical, the latter dra- 
matic poetry. At the back Faust is seated 
bent over a folio while Mephisto whispers 
in his ear. When he saw it in full size the 
Kaiser is reported to have expressed his 
delight with “the grand and awe-inspir- 
ing impression” it made and remarked: 
“Well, this is a work of eminence! Ger- 
man art will earn honors with it in Italy.” 


And, alluding to Goethe’s propaganda of 


the classics, he added: “It is my desire, 
too, that study of classical art should ren- 
der modern sculpture fertile.” | Accord- 
ing to the Berlin correspondent of the 


Staats Zeitung, the German colony’ in 
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THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA Desseuifi 
IS IN THE FIRING « « « 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. . 
Agent for Hall’s Roman Gold © 


WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 


M. T. WYNNE 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 


Agent for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturer of Wynne’s Roman Gold 











Our new supplement, containing all the latest novelties, 
will be ready for mailing Oct. rst. 


11 E. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE FREE 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold 
Specially Prepared Enamels for Relief Work 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED AND PINK. 
Sample Jar of the Above, Each 55 cents. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES 
Trial Bottle, Each 15 cents. 
Hall’s Gold and Color Eraser 
for removing Fired C olor or Gold 
oz. bottle by express, prepaid - - - 45c. 
loz. bottle by express, prepaid - 65c. 
French and German Tube and Powder ¢ ‘olors, Brushes, Oils, 
Etc. Mineral Transfers, all the latest designs, beautiful in color 
and drawing. China Ovals and Frames for same. Send for cata- 
logues. Note—Teachers will please enclose card or circular when 
applying for teachers’ rates 


JAS, F. HALL, 116 North 15th St. (15th and Arch Sts.) 
PHILADELPHIA 


Byrdcliffe Summer Art School 


At Woodstock, on the Edge of the Catskills, 
3% Hours from New York 








Studio and Students’ Boarding-house open June till October 


PAINTING . Teachers: Mr.B C Brown, 


lately head of the Art Depart- 


DECORATION ment at Stanford University; 


Mr. H. D. Murpuy of Boston; 
Mr. Dawson WATSON of 
HANDICRAFT Quebec, and others. 


Prospectus to be had on application. 











For information apply to Mr. R. RADCLIFFE- 
WHITEHEAD, Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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Rome cannot imagine why the monument 
has been ignored, while Eberlein is almost 
heartbroken over his disappointment. 





THE clubs are doing something to pop- 
ularize the various processes whereby art- 
ists make pictures and others reproduce 
those pictures with close versimilitude. 
Mr. J. Wells Champney has been showing 
at The Arts how fascinating a medium the 
pastel is when managed by an adept, and 
Mr. Eugene Ives at the Century has been 
explaining the marvels of three-color pho- 
tography, and more recently there was 
a lecture at the Arts Club by Dr. Wyman 
Drummond of the Raynolds-Devoe Com- 
pany on the making of pigments. 





THE new 15-centime postage stamp is- 
sued by the French Government has the 
figure of the Sower by the medallist Roty, 
which appeared on the I-france piece in 
the silver coinage some years ago. It is 
a female helmeted France striding along, 
scattering the seed in a plowed field. 
This figure can be traced back to “ The 
Sower” by Millet. The painter of peas- 
ants, a man himself of peasant stock, has 
supplied the original motive for the most 
artistic coin and the most artistic postage 
stamp issued in modern times by France. 





A NUMBER of collectors of modern pic- 
tures in Paris, together with several per- 
sons interested generally in art, have 
formed a Society of Friends of the 
Luxembourg, who will do for the galleries 
of modern work what the Society of 
Friends of the Louvre is doing for the 
great collectors of old and antique art. 
The Society will ask the loan of works in 
private galleries for exhibition to the pub- 
lic at the Luxembourg, encourage dona- 
tions to its permanent collections, and 
from time to time present works of art to 
the Luxembourg. 





TuHeE Italian Government decided re- 
cently to stop all work on the wreck of the 
big floating house of entertainment whose 
timbers have been preserved for centuries 
at the bottom of Lake Nemi. The Orsinis 
own this lake, and in 1894 Prince Filippo 
Orsini accepted 50,000 livres and half the 
possible profits for the right accorded 
Signor Elysée Borghi to fish for sunken 
treasures in Nemi. In 1894 and 1895 his 
diver brought up many wonderful bronzes, 
mosaics, and other things. By putting 
btioys on the larger wreck (there are two 
vessels or house-floats on the bottom) its 
general size and shape were ascertained. 
It was moored to the bank by means of a 


Carraine’s Photograph Frames 


for water-color work are guaranteed not to wrinkle 
when painted on. 


Carraine’s Satinwood Frames 


for good pyrographic work. Well made from 
the best material. 


‘‘CARRAINE” is on the back 
of every frame. That’s your 
guide in buying. 

Here are four of the different 
shapes. Twenty-nine others. 
Send for chart showing them 
all. 


Golden Crown 
IMlustrating Board 


for pen, pencil and water-colors. 

Higher in quality than any 
board made, but not higher in 
price than middle-grade board. 





Carraine Goods are sold by Good Dealers in Art Materials and by Stationers. 


EUGENE CARRAINE, [lanufacturer, 
1622 [lifflin Street, PHILADELPHIA 











Circle and Oval Mat and Glass 
Cutting Machine 


With Positive Scale to 
Determine Size of 
Openings 
New Vibrating Knife. Impossible to 


double cut, or scratch the surface 
of the Mat Board. 


— . ) May 7th, 1901. 
U. S. Patents 1 Sept. 16th, 1902. 


Will cut any size mat from 0 to 22 x 32 inches. Write for descriptive circular and price. 


The Shawver Co. = = Springfield, O. 














TRADE MARK, 





Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 
_\ 








es | HEE be: CHINA COLORS. 
z- ate ae MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,” so cents. (Germany.) 
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5. W. Devoe § Co.’s 
Artists’ Cube Colors 


CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING... 








ARE 


Perfectly Reliable, and can be had of all dealers. 
F, W. Devoe & Co.’s Tube Paints are ground to 
that consistency desired by professional Artists, 
and are 


The “Standard Quality” 





Supplies for China Painting, Modeling, Etching, Peu- 
and-Ink Drawing, Pyrography, Miniature Painting, En- 
graving, Etc. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


NEW YORK 


Fulton and William Streets 


CHICAGO 
176 Randolph Street 








BEST! 
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GOOD! BETTER! 
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Cocoa .4 CHOCOLATE 
Unsurpassed for PURITY 


ano Deliciousness of FLAVOR 
sold by 


((@ROCERS|EVERY WHERE. 














bridge paved with mosaics and lined with 
bronzes, among which are five terminal 
pillars representing rustic gods, very real- 
istic and lively in expression, and in style 
neither Greek -nor Roman. 
hand in bronze, fastened upon a rectangu- 
lar figure, is considered to represent an 
amulet that brings good luck or rather 
prevents evil. 


A colossal 


Tue Plastic Club of Philadelphia held 
Applied Art 


The rooms 


an exhibition of from 
April 27 to May 9 inclusive. 
of the 10 South Eighteenth 


Street. 


club are at 


THE Parisian art dealer, Arnold Selig- 
mann, made some sweeping remarks de- 
rogatory to the collections of the Metro- 
politan Museum to a reporter for The New 
York Herald, specifying two vases cata- 
the 
works, and asserting that they are not 


logued as from Sévres_ porcelain 


Sévres. Ina letter to the Paris edition of 
The Herald he denies that he meant the 
blue pair, 14 inches high, bearing L. L. S. 
interlaced (showing the date to be 1782) 
and the letters H. P., 
vost, the gilder at Sevres at that period. 


the initials of Pré- 


He now says that he referred to a pair of 
tall vases over 3 feet high. The charge of 
mistaken attribution has, therefore, been 
shifted from the pale blue small pair to 
others. Mr. Henry Duveen, who has al- 
ready sailed for Paris, has offered a wager 


As the 


identity of the vases inculpated and those 


of $5,000 that they are genuine. 


defended is not the same, the matter re- 
mains where it was. The art dealers and 
supposed experts appear to be emulating 
the archeologists in their quarrels over 
When busi- 


ness rivalry enters into the question their 


old pictures and porcelains. 


remarks should be taken with a good dose 
of skepticism. 

Mr. Joun J. ENNEKING, one of the fore- 
most of Boston’s landscapists, has been 
holding a sale of his paintings at the Bea- 
con Street Art Galleries in that city. More 
than 
ranging from $400 to $30—the average 


100 canvases were sold at prices 
price exceeding somewhat $100. 


ARE pictures on postal cards to be con- 
sidered works of art, and subject as such 
to the laws defining copyright, or are they 
not? A learned decision has been throw- 
ing light on this subject so far as relates 
to the laws of Austria. A case came be- 
fore the courts in Prague in which it was 


charged that a picture had been copied 
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Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists Supplies, or can be 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


White China 
for Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 
Matching Broken Sets 


of every description. . . 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 
Boston 
China Decorating Works 


(Established 1860) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Coo.ey, Proprietor 
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REMOVAL NOTICE! 


On May Sth we will remove to JJ East 22nd Street, 
New York. MARSHALL Fry's Stupio will re- 
main at 36 West 24th Street. 


FRY ART Co. 


Manufacturer of 


Fry's Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 


for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 


Agsnts for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning - 
THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE FRY ART CO, 


(Now at 36 West 24th St., New York.) 


You should send for our catalogue of China Pain- 
ing Materials. It is very complete and contains 
many helps for the beginner. Mention THE ART 
AMATEUR. 
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on a postal card, and the copyright there- 
in had been infringed upon. The decision 
was that since postal cards are employed 
for industrial or commercial purposes the 
pictures on them could not be considered 
art. This decision was placed before the 
higher counsel of experts in matters of 
the fine arts, but the latter did not agree 
with it. 
made: “ Chromolithographic reproduc- 


The following distinction was 


tions issued in the form of postal cards 
cannot be classified as products of the in- 
dustries, but only such post cards as are 
employed for a real and material use ; that 
is to say, for carrying the writing of the 
sender. So that reproductions of works 
of art of all kinds, irrespective of value, 
are subject to the laws of copyright.” If 
the decoration is the main thing, the postal 
card has lost its ordinary useful character. 
It has then become a picture in the shape 
of a postal card. If the decoration is 
merely an unimportant ornament leaving 
the main field for the letter, then the re- 
verse is the case; the card becomes an or- 
dinaiy useful affair. 


MEIssEN china of the old styles is be- 
coming very rare, and the imitations of- 
fered visitors to Dresden are not con- 
sidered by connoisseurs worth looking at, 
though the ordinary tourist cannot see 
any difference between the copy and the 
original. 
made in Saxony before 1710 by an 


Some hard red ware had been 
alchemist named Bottger, who claimed 
that he could transmute metals into gold, 
but he is only remembered because of his 
porcelain. In 1709 the chief ingredient of 
Chinese porcelain, kaolin, was discovered 
at Schneeberg, in Switzerland, and the fol- 
lowing year Frederick Augustus of Sax- 
ony, King of Poland, founded the cele- 
brated royal manufactory of porcelain at 
Meissen, some miles down the Elbe from 
Dresden, and installed Bottger as the 
director. At first Chinese ware was slav- 
ishly imitated; even the mark was a crude 
attempt to repeat one of the square 
Chinese characters. After 1720 the fac- 
tory began to turn out fanciful figurines, 
lords in gay costumes, and ladies with big 
panniers, harlequins and _ columbines, 
character pieces taken from the burghers 
and peasantry. Animals, wild and do- 
mestic, were produced, mostly of small 
size, but brilliant in color, and the paint- 
ings on table sets were often birds and 
beasts. The manager at this period was 
Harold, and the artist associated with him 
was Johann Koendel. It is a mistake to 
suppose that these figurines and table sets 
were cheap at the time they were fabri- 


A. SARTORIGUS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, ! 


For China and Glass Painting. 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 


For Oi] Painting. 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 
Gold Paint, a Baskets, Frames, 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


Between Park Place and Murray St. 46 West Broadway, N. Y. 





We manufacture our own... 





Platinum Points : : : : 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 














We have a new point which can be guaranteed to have no need of inside repairs. All other points 
have a little spiral inside which burns out occasionally and which makes it refuse to work. Our points 
are constructed in a different manner, which is patented. 

These peat are unsurpassed for ‘durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large supply 
constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest ir 
America. Our new catalogues of MATERIALS and OUTFITS are now ready ; either or both of then 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, to cover postage. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d Street, New York 
1879 FITCH KILNS 


Seven Sizes 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


AN ART EDUCATION AT HOME 


(Received the Grand Prize and Gold Medal Paris Exposition) 


Special THE ART AMATEUR (Eatablished in 1879), 

$2 the only thoroughly practical art magazine in Until 
this or any other country, makes the following 

Offer offer to new subscribers - Oct. 15 


To all persons sending in $2.00, will be sent THE ART AMATEUR for 
seven months, beginning with the June, 1903, issue, together with all supplements, 
and in addition FREE seven beautiful pictures in color of either figures, flowers, fruit, 
landscapes or animals. State which you prefer. By taking advantage of this offer 
you get $4.50 worth of magazines and pictures for only $2 00. 

The magazine will have in its issues from January to July the following 
subjects :—-Oil and Water Color Painting, Drawing for Reproduction, Landscape 
Painting, Elementary Drawing, Pastel Painting, Painting on Silk and Satin, The Art 
Student Abroad, Artists’ Biographies, Flower Painting, Wood Carving, Metal Work, 
Pyrography, Embroidery, Home Decoration and Furnishing, and China Painting in 
all its branches. All these articles will be profusely illustrated. What we have said 
above will be actually given. This is THE ART AMATEUR promise, which our 
readers know will be kept to the letter. Address, 








For Firing China and Glass 
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Butcher's 
Boston Polish 


is the best finish made 
for FLOORS, Interior 
Woodwork and Furni- 
ture. » « a 







will neither scratch nor deface 
Is not soft and sticky 
ike beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserv- 
ing the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory PoLIsH known for HARD- Woop 
FLOORS. 


Not brittle ; 
ike shellac or varnish. 


For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO. 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














ILLUSTRATING "7%. 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes qese hours 
oo ; Practical instruction in Newspé aper, Magazines, 
Commercial Drawing, Letter- 
ing, and Wall Paper Design. 

apted to men, women, be- 
ginners and advanced students 
Only adequate school of its 
kind, with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and 
hose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
il students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
teresting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


hol. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. 








MISS MQ. M. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 


THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL 
OF ART WOOD CARVING 


sfor the Winter Session at 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
k City, on January first. 
Until then Mr. von Rydingsvard will remain, for order 
, at his country studio in Brunswick, Maine, where 





quiries should be addressed. 


MISS E, MASON 
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A. GRAUSAM 


Successor to BRADY & GRAUSAM 
9, 11 and 13 Baxter St., New York 
Telephone, 3844 Franklin 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Fancy Wood Work ‘or Pyrography 


All goods made of Selected White, Kiln-dried Basswood 
Quality and skillful work is guaranteed. 


Also manufacturer of 


HARD WOOD SPECIALTIES 





MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


worse estons LEATHER, WOOD, ETC.,By,rasvGas 
OPERATED WITH ONE HAND 
NO BELLOWS OR CHEMICALS 


Price of Complete Outfit (neatly boxed, with a combina- 
tion, R, point), $2.50. PYROPEN POINTS, 50 cents each. 


ALL AT MATERIAL DEALERS; OR POST-PAID FROM 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. 








140 West 23d Street 
New York City 








is 
2 
bs 
: 


Critical ; 
Penman! 


writes: “For four 
months I have used 


Higgins’ : 
Eternal Ink j 





tinuously satisfied with any other writing 
fluid. I have used but one steel pen in that 
time, and there is no sign of corrosion. The 
saving in pens pays for the ink.” 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 
or send J0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


Cuas. M. Hicains & Co., mirs., 


New York. Chicago. London. 


Main Office. 271 Ninth Street, | Brooklyn,N, Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eight Street, f U.S. A. 
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DELAWARE WATER GAP 


sur- 










Lackawanna 


Railroad 


these resorts and containing a fascinating love 
Reasons of State, 
Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 





In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 
rounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg and through- 
out the Delaware Valley; an ideal region for spring and 
A beautifully illustrated book describing 
story entitled ‘* For 
will be sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
Lackawanna Rail- 


summer. 


road, New York City. 
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cated ; they were articles of luxury for the 
rich, and commanded comparatively high 
prices, perhaps because the porcelain from 
China sold very high, owing to the length 
of the sea voyage that was necessary be- 
fore it could reach Europe. In 1760 the 
painter Dietrich, whose smoothly wrought 
pictures are found in German collections, 
often signed Dietrici, as if he was an 
Italian, became the manager at Meissen, 
and in 1765 Michel-Victor Acier, a French 
sculptor, was added to the staff. Pieces 
belonging to the period 1745 to 1770 are 
apt to be very exquisite, very “ precious ” 
in modeling, as well as fine in color. Be- 
tween 1770 and 1796 the works gradually 
deteriorated, partly owing to the death of 
certain workmen, partly to their being 
carried off to Berlin by Frederick the 
Great. The wars of that period impover- 
ished Germany and lessened the income of 
the works, and state subvention was not 
what it had been. The history of Meissen 
china is a curious one and awaits its his- 
torian, who will have to be a person in- 
different to the prejudices of modern Ger- 
many. Few Germans can write on the 
subject of Saxon Electors and French in- 
fluence and remain impartial. It should 
be done by an outsider. 


How little difference exists, after all, 
between porcelain and pottery was 
brought to the attention of Frederick the 
Great by one of his own officers, Major 
Guichard, son of certain Protestant refu- 
gees from France, who had settled in 
Magdeburg, and opened a factory of fay- 
ence ware. Frederick made Major Gui- 
chard one of his tools and intimates; but 
when the Major, a learned man and pro- 
fessor of Roman history at Leyden before 
he became a Prussian officer, asked per- 
mission to marry a certain Fraulein von 
Schlabrendorf, the King refused his re- 
quest, remarking that Miss von Schla- 
brendorf was the daughter of a distin- 
guished General and of noble descent, 
while Major Guichard’s father and grand- 
father had been merely potters! Gui- 
chard rose in great wrath from the King’s 
table and said: “ Your Majesty! The 
only difference between your Majesty’s 
family and mine is this: Yours has a 
porcelain works and mine a_ pottery.” 
Guichard left the palace, sent in his resig- 
nation, and married Miss von Schlabren- 
dorf. It took a year for Frederick to get 
over this retort; but he found Guichard 
too useful to leave him in private life. 
Guichard might have added that his family 
did not steal the workmen from the rival 
potteries as Frederick stole them from the 
royal Saxon porcelain works at Meissen. 





THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


Established 1877 OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
The Osgood Standard Pink Osgood Holland Delft-Blue 


Will stand repeated firings. Nothing can excell it for Roses. | Per vial, 40 cents. 
ice per vial, 4o cents. 17th Edition 
Osgood Holland Delft-Green | The Osgood Art School Hand-Book on China Painting 
Per vial, 25 cents. Is the best selling Manual ever published. It is entitled 
The Osgood Standard Grounding and Painting Oil | «How to Apply Matt, Bronze. Lacroix, Dresden 
Price per bottle, 30 cents; Colors and Gold to China” 
The Osgood Standard Jacque Rose In flexible cloth covers, 200 pages. Illustrated. By mail for 7; 


Per vial, 75 cents. cents, post free. Stamps not accepted. 
Wecarry a full line of French and German Colors in Powder. 
43-page illustrated catalogue containing full directions for ground-laying with powder colors, and now ready for mailing. 


Address, MISS A. H. OSGOOD, (osgooa Ar? 'Scnoo1) cformerly 4: Union Square) NEW York 











MRS. WILLARD’S 


OPAQUE MIXER 


For Painting in Oil Colors on 
Silk, Paper, and Tapestries 
No previous preparation or coating of any kind necessary’ 
Oil colors are warranted not to spread, run or stain Silk, 
Velvet, Paperor Wood of the most delicate shade or tint, 
beyond the cutline, if used according to instructions. For sale 
> by Art Dealers generally. 25 cents a bottle. 
E. M. LARMOUR, - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


em Want oa 


If you have a liking or a natural 
Talent for Drawing, cut this out 
mail with your address and receive 
our FREE sample Lesson Circular 
with terms,and twenty Portraits of 
well-known artists & illustrators. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World B’ld’g, New York City, 



































Prizes for Glubs of Three 
Or More Subscribers 


ART AMATEUR, free of charge, by getting a few 

friends to subscribe all at the same time. Send us $18 
to pay for a club of six subscribers ($3 each), and for your 
trouble we will send you THE ART AMATEUR free for one 
year; or you may choose any other $4 Magazine for your 
prize, or books or art materials. If you can only get one 
friend to subscribe with you, your two subscriptions will cost 
only $7, instead of $8. 


A NY ONE can secure an Annual Subscription to THE 


Clubbing circular, sample copy, with beautiful 
studies in color, and illustrated catalogue, will 
be sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


THE ART AMATEUR MAGAZINE 
225 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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